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EDITORIAL NOTES 


EcTOPLASM MADE VISIBLE 

The communication which we publish 
this month from Dr. P. S. Haley, Presi- 
dent of the California S. P. R., is authen- 
ticated by a representative group of 
sitters among whom we are pleased to 
observe the names of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cannon. The mediumship is still 
in its early stages but bids fair to 
challenge comparison with some of the 
results of the Winnipeg group and to 
strengthen Dr. Hamilton’s views and con- 
clusions. The outstanding feature of the 
California sittings is that the ectoplasm 
is occasionally produced in a weak light, 
and is clearly visible to the sitters. By 
practice, it should be possible to- improve 
this condition until materialization can 
take place in full light. We hope that 
the California circle will concentrate on 
this; as success in this direction will de- 
prive those critics—still numerous—who 
disbelieve in the reality of ectoplasm of 
their chief argument. It is an argument 
not easy to meet, since no one is able to 
say why the ectoplasmic process should 
be so ultra-sensitive in most cases as to 
cause immediate disintegration when a 
light is shewn and yet, in a small min- 
ority of instances that it should be able to 
withstand the impact of light unchanged. 


THE EDITORSHIP OF ‘LIGHT’ 

We are requested to state that the an- 
nouncement which appears on page 256 
of our June number, in Mr. Price’s ‘In- 
ternational Notes,’ to the effect that Mr. 
David Gow has resigned his editorship 
as from April 20th last and terminated 
his connection with the paper is erron- 
eous. Mr. Gow it is true, relinquishes 
the executive work of editorship but he 
remains as Advisory Editor with Mr. 
Lethem as his active coadjutor, and 
should by no means be regarded as hav- 
ing in any sense terminated his connec- 
tion with the paper. On the contrary, as 
a result of the greater leisure now at his 
disposal we may expect an even more 
valuable literary contribution from his 
pen for the advantage of readers of this 
famous weekly. We wish him all health 
and strength for the continuance of his 
courageous work. 

CURRENT RESEARCH 

For the satisfaction of enquirers and 
for the information of the readers of our 
Journal, the following may be stated: 
1. Research on the lines, chiefly, of sub- 

jective phenomena has been constantly 

carried on at Hyslop House and much 
has been added to the records. From 
time to time suitable case-records will 
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be reported in the Journal. During the 

vacation attention will be concentrated 

more upon the analysis of past records, 
and of these a notable instance now 
appears in the Journal under the title 

‘An American Nostradamus’. The 

records of the Bigelow group will con- 

tinue to appear concurrently (Le Livre 
des Revenants). 

2. Offers of voluntary co-operation for 
scientific research in the coming session 
will be greatly appreciated at Hyslop 
House: also the contribution of funds 
necessary for the better equipment of 
laboratory experiment and for the sub- 
sidizing of non-professional mediums 
The Editor has the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a first contribution 
of Fifty Dollars to be disbursed for 
this purpose. The name of the contrt- 
butor will b- announced by him as soon 
as he has auther:ty to make it public, 
and will head the list when others fol- 
low. Readers are invited to take part 
in the formation of a substantial fund 
for purposes of Research. 

kok oR OR 
THE TOLL OF SUPERSTITION 

It is not our intention to comment on 
the reports now appearing in the New 
York papers in regard to a movement on 
the part of a Committee of the American 
Society of Magicians to curb the activities 
of fake mediums and fortune-tellers 
further than to say that we shall waich 
with interest the outcome of their con- 
ferences with the Police and the possibility 
of special legislative amendments to cope 
with a serious situation. 

Reliance upon divination has become 
a habit among an increasing section of 
society; and the cult of the fortune-teller 
though disguised by various protective 
cloaks of ‘scientific’ pretension, has spread 
beyond all precedent. It is a veritable 
disease in the body politic and whilst it 
exists and flourishes unchecked, it is a 
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public menace. Te such an extent has the 
mischief grown that even the radio has 
been used for the dissemination of astro- 
logical and other items of a kindred na- 
ture. The yearly toll taken from the cre- 
dulous is now stated to run into very 
large figures. The victims are lead to be- 
lieve that there is some special power or 
virtue in the actual symbols used, whether 
planets, playing-cards, or numbers; and 
that it is the ‘scientific’ use of these sym- 
bols that gives the warrant of accuracy to 
the seer’s pronouncements. 


No really scientific basis can, however, 
be demonstrated i any of these systems 
of symbol. ‘hei use is just as super- 
stitious and just as much to be condemned 
on the ground of superstition, as the cult 
of any graven image or other form of 
‘idolatry’. For what is ‘idolatry’ if not the 
cult of the symbo! and the attribution of 
supernormal or supernatural power to 
tokens?* Moses had a summary way of 
dealing with those of his flock who were 
contaminated by this retrograde influence 
lest they in turn should infect the saner 
members of the race. We cannot follow 
Moses in his drastic methods: but some- 
thing will no doubt need to be done to 
bring these silly people to their senses 
and inhibit a waste of national and in- 
dividual resources. 

The more conscientious among the sis- 
terhood of the sibyls are willing to admit 
that the symbol counts for nothing except 
as a convenient focus for the sub-con- 
scious attention by virtue of which 
tuitive impressions are recorded. So 
doesn’t matter which of the various sys- 
tems of astrology or ‘numerology’ they 
employ, so long as the seer is familiar 
with the system used and has in mind the 
preferential value allotted to each of the 
various symbols employed. 


*The' veneration of relics is in a different c 
gory, since a relic is deemed to retnin som«e a 
ment of personality capable of exercising power cr 
virtue.—lLeéd. 
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AN AMERICAN NOSTRADAMUS 


A short Introductory account of the Seership of Mr. Edward M. Powers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., derived from documents preserved by the late Dr. James 
H. Hyslop in the archives of the American Society for Psychic Research 
and now for the fist time made public together with the evidence of 
their veridical nature as seen in the light of subsequent events. 


By Frederick Bligh Bond 
Editor of “Psychic Research’. 


In the files at Hyslop House there have 
for many years past lain unnoticed certain 
papers deposited from 1909 onwards by 
Mr. Edward M. Powers, who has been 
for many years past and still is the holder 
of an official position under the Immigra- 
tion authorities in connection with the 
deportation of aliens. These papers con- 
sist of (a) letters passing between Mr. 
Powers and Dr. Hyslop and (b) folios 
of transcripts of symbolic visions received 
by Mr. Powers and systematically re- 
corded since April 1910. The letters 
mostly contain his notes detailing care- 
fully all that he saw when in the recep- 
tive state. They relate to waking visions 
which would come to him at any hour of 
the day when his mind was not pre-oc- 
cupied by the routine of work or care; 
The folio sheets contain a summarized 
account of these visions and are copious- 
ly illustrated by sketches, diagrams, 
appropriate cuttings from mewspapers 
ant illustrated journals—the latter be- 
ing explanatory of the symbolism of 
the visions and selected by Mr. Powers 
for that purpose. An inspection of these 
tecords suggests a very scrupulous care, 
constantly exercised by the recorder, in 
the registration of even the smallest and 
least apparently significant feature seen: 
and the fruit of this care is now seen in 
the light of subsequent events, in which 
the ‘little things’ often prove to contain 


evidential values of a nature totally un- 
anticipated at the time. : 
A RESUME OF EVENTS LEADING UP TO 
THE PRESENT PUBLICATION 

My attention was first drawn to the 
fact that this series of prophetic records 
existed at Hyslop House through a re- 
quest made to me by Miss Gertrude 
Tubby, for several years Secretary to Dr. 
Hyslop and after his demise Secretary 
of the A.S.P.R. until 1924. Miss Tubby 
in the course of the spring of this 
year, requested me to give facilities to 
Mr. Powers to reduce to some prelimin- 
ary order the large accumulation of 
papers which had been so long stored 
away at Hyslop House. This was readily 
granted and in the quiet of our Record 
Room he was able to arrange all the 
transcripts in nine stout folios so that 
they now appear in chronological order 
with cross references that greatly assist 
the reader. At my suggestion also, Mr. 
Powers has completed a skeleton list of 
all the principal predictions contained in 
the series. When finally this list was 
ready for inspection I was surprised to 
discover the extent and volume of the 
predictive matter contained. 
AUTHENTICATION OF DATES OF DEPOSIT 

As to the authentication of the date 
at which the records were lodged at 
Hyslop House, I am glad to say that this 
question is clear and entirely beyond 
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challenge. Not only have the papers al- 
ways remained untouched and untam- 
pered with in the security of our archive 
room, but we have as witness the whole 
file of correspondence from 1909 on- 
wards as a cross-check upon the dates 
of the folio transcripts themselves. Many 
of Dr. Hyslop’s own letters to Mr. 
Powers relative to these visions are pre- 
served and some of them are incorpor- 
ated in the folios. 

I have been through all the corres- 
pondences up to the date of the outbreak 
of the Great War and am able to say 
that I am completely satisfied from my 
inspection of documents that they are 
authentic as to date and also in other re- 
spects. Owing to the fulness of their in- 
dividual authentication it becomes un- 
necessary to challenge any items on the 
list which may not appear perfectly es- 
tablished by letter. For the purpose of 
this preliminary paper, I am confining 
the reader's attention to those records 
alone which cover the period up to Aug- 
ust 1914. Please, however, let it be un- 
derstood that some of the most interest- 
ing material will be found in the 
chronicles of events to happen after that 
date. In due course it is my intention to 
bring to light the whole record. For the 
present, however, 1t is convenient to draw 
a line of demarcation at this point. 
DEVELOPMENT OF Mr. POWERS’ 

PHETIC GIFT 

Mr. Powers’ letters to Dr. Hyslop are 
on file from June 1909 onwards to 1922, 
and a few also of subsequent date. 

And now as to the development of Mr. 
Powers’ mediumship. On looking through 
the letters for 1909 I find that the sub- 
ject-matter of the clairvoyant impressions 
largely relates to impending deaths, and 
in many cases it is the death of some 
person connected with the Navy. All 
these are prefigured by the extinction of 
a light. One of the first visions (August 
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1909) of events of wider significance is 
that of a street packed with a mob of 
people; the soldiers lining the crowd. 
The occurrence of the great Pittsburg 
suike on the 22nd August may be 
recognized as a fulfilment of this vision. 
In this émeute workmen, sheriffs and 
soldiers were shot and killed. The New 
York papers called it ‘civil war’. After 
April 1910, the visions begin to take on 
a more national character and even a 
world-wide applicability. The motif of 
war and revolution is symbolized by a 
blood-red coloration of objects. For ex- 
ample, in a letter dated December 27, 
1912 Mr. Powers tells Dr. Hyslop of a 
vision of Austria's dark grasping hand 
stretched out towards Turkey and driving 
her or the soldiers of other nationalities 

to war: and in a darkened atmosphere, 
the flags of Russia and France are dimly 
seen. There is a formal symbolism in 
these visions, partly interpretable by Mr. 
Powers, which usually represents a city 
as a woman and a country as a flag. But 
the ‘woman’ symbolism is at times used 
of a nationality and a flag will represent 
the capital city of a territory, and so 
forth. The contending nations in the war 
are also typified by animals such as the 
Lion, Eagle, Bear, Gorilla, and Tiger: 
also the Cock for France, etc. 

Adverting to the extra detail given in 
some of Mr. Powers’ letters I may quote 
the following from a letter he wrote me 
on April 20th last: 

“The original MSS were written in 

letter form and usually sent by mail a 

day or two later; and that continued 

up to about 1921..... I used to write 
roughly in the record book the prin- 
cipal details and when I wrote the 
letters I usually gave much more de- 
tail than appears in the books. So, in- 
dependently of the books, I would say 
that the original MSS in letter form 
were mailed to your office within a 
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day or two after their reception.” 

It is clear that Dr. Hyslop watched 
the development of Mr. Powers’ medium- 
ship with growing interest as his letters 
shew. Had Dr. Hyslop lived a few years 
longer, I do not doubt that he would 
have intended to publish a monograph 
on the subject: for he would inevitably 
have seen in this collection a growing 
evidential value, making all due allow- 
ance for the symbolic nature of the 
imagery which, in the eyes of the more 
rigid man of science, might place the 
visions rather outside the category of the 
strictly evidential. Time has now so ‘great- 
ly strengthened the chain of correspon- 
dences that it would seem quite beyond 
the bounds either of coincidence or of 
dramatic analogy in a speculative sensé 
to explain the visions in a normal man- 
ner. There is alsc a certain cumulative 
value in the mass and volume of Mr. 
Powers’ impressions. When we come to 
tabulate them with something of their 
descriptive detail, this will be more 
readily apparent. They will speak for 
themselves. Mr. Powers says in the same 
letter above quoted: 

“I kept copies of my own for verifica- 
tion purposes as I had to have a work- 
ing copy of what I thought important 
at the time. Now, in the light of cur- 
rent events, I could possibly dig up 
about a hundred more which I thought 
had no meaning at the time.” 

It seems fair to say that in the judg- 
ment of Dr. Hyslop there appears to 
have been by 1917 little or no doubt in 
his mind as to the actual connection be- 
tween vision and fact, forecast and ful- 
filment, of some of the things seen. 
Here, for example, is a signed affirmation 
of his opinion, given to Mr. Powers for 
his own use together with a letter dated 
November 17, 1917. Dr. Hyslop says: 

“Mr. Powers has been know to me for 

some years and has reported faithfully 
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his experiences. One of the chief val- 
ues of them lies in the detailed care 
of his observations and records. What- 
ever explanation anyone may be 
tempted to make of these experiences, 
he cannot find fault with the thorough- 
ness with which they have been recorded. 
“There have been many evidences in 
them of coincidences that could not be 
accounted for by guessing or chance; 
they betoken the existence of psychic 
powers. Mr. Powers’ development has 
proceeded during this time until the ex- 
periences have become more definite 
and perhaps more frequent in their 
significance. They never have reached 
the character which the rigid scientific 
man would respect properly, but they 
are most important as a type which 
will some day throw a great deal of 
light upon the nature and development 
of mediumship. I believe that if Mr. 

Powers could have devoted his time 

exclusively to this kind of work, he 

could have developed very interesting 
powers and been a still greater help 
to science.” 

JAMEs H. Hystop. 

The present writer has felt it an un- 
usual privilege to have been able to 
exercise this opportunity of turning back 
the pages of the past work of the 
A.S.P.R., and bringing to light so im- 
portant a chapter in the life-work of the 
ene whose naine we perpetuate in honor- 
able remembrance of his utter devotion 
to the cause of scientific research in the 
realm of ‘psychics’. : 

For many years past, the first and fore- 
most task of the Societies for Psychic 
Research has been the accumulation of 
fresh and current records. ‘This must 
necessarily be so: but not at the cost of 
forgetfulness of all that has been so 
laboriously collected and garnered in 
their storehouses of material either here 
or in the Old World. Now and then a 
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voice is raised to call attention to the im- 
mense latent values laid up in the files— 
too often dusty and neglected—which 
burden the shelves both at Lexington 
Avenue and at Tavistock Square: but it 
is only too rarely that the present-day 
researcher will find the time and will 
spare the pains needed for the careful 
analysis of bygone chronicles and for the 
assessment of their evidential values. 

But where the material is predictive, 
and still in process of fulfilment, there 
can obviously be no excuse for allowing 
it to lie fallow. It has a measure of 
usefulness and importance to the world 
which cannot be denied. The study of 
Mr. Powers’ records has brought with it 
an increasing sense of duty and service 
in the analysis and the. presentation of 
this series. 

A BRIEF OUTLINE OF PREDICTIONS FILED 
DURING THE YEARS 1910-1911 

As a foretaste of what is to follow 
when the whole list is published; and 
without prejudice to the interest which 
will be evoked by the later and fuller 
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publication, I would cite a few examples 
now. Mr. Powers, it will be noted, be- 
gins to receive impressions of the advent 
of a ‘red’ force of an aggressive and de- 
structive nature at least as early as 1910, 
as the records shew, and according to 
some of his letters, this is vaguely hinted 
during 1909. Of course, the ‘red’ ele- 
ment must be regarded as in strong latent 
activity long before it obtained expression 
in national life and politics. But it was 
in the air, so to speak; and critics of this 
series of prophetic vision may very likely 
say that ideas and dreams concerning 
plans for subversive movements would 
operate subconsciously upon the mind of 
a man telepathically sensitive who, from 
his daily contact with aliens and his work 
in superintending the deportation of per- 
sons rejected as undesirable, would be 
exposed to their psychological influence 
day by day. Be this as it may, it cannot 
explain the visions. It merely opens an 
avenue and prepares or guides towards a 
preferential course for the exercise of the 
faculty of seership. 


* eK K * 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ORIGINAL RECORD 
(Outline only). 
{Otherwise unaltered. Ed.] 


DATE of PREDICTION 
1910 Sept. 30. Plot of Russian Reds. 


DATE of FULFILMENT 


Oct. 5, 1910 


1914 - 1918 


Oct. 2. Revolution in Portugal and fali of king. 

Oct. 11. Europe: sacking of houses, booming of great guns: 
° Red flower in bloom. Cock crows: victory for France. 

Nov. 4. Russia. Two red stars fall. 


whole country made desolate by a volcanic eruption. 


Nov. 25. Prussia as a wanton, 


A white star follows. The 
1917 - 1919 


throws off her thin cloak of 


decency and reveals herself in the nakedness of a 


savage. 


1911 Feb. 10. 
Wins race. 


1914 - 1918 


Uncle Sam as a sailor, hurrying ships across the ocean. 


1918 
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Feb. 12. 


Feb. 22. 


Feb. 26. 
Mar. 2. 


Apr. 11. 
Apr. 14. 
Apr. 18. 


May 26. 


June 4. 


July 19. 
July 31. 


SEERSHIP OF MR. EDWARD M. POWERS 
' 


Belgium and France as two women arm in arm, both 
in mourning. A dark cross shewn. The burning of a 
city hall. German soldiers enter houses. A red cloud 
floats over a city. Mines are destroyed. 


Reds meet in a 3-story house in New York. Their 
meeting-hall is decorated with red flags. Machinery is 
daubed with red. An attempt to contaminate the 
American mechanic. 


Disastrous explosion in Wall Street. 


Chinese flag assumes an almost entire red color. The 
baby emperor is surrounded by darkness. 


Russian Poland: terrible massacres. Ruined cities. Two 
women in red dress stalk forth from the ruins. 


War in China and a ‘red blot’ over the map. 
Russian ships fly the red pennant. 


Russia as a naked woman: conditions ‘too shocking to 
be written’. 


A truce, with victory celebration: The Lion and the 
Eagle seated at the table of conference 


Reign of terror in Mexico. 
American flags fly on German soil. 


A red pencil inscribes the words “WRITE RECORD 
IN RED”. Russia seen as a woman in black. Famine, 
pestilence, war, revolution. Germany is wasted to a 
skeleton, etc. etc. 


1914 - 1918 


1919 
1920. Sept. 6. 


1911 - 1931 


1914 - 1918 
1929 - 1931 
1917 - 1931 


1914 - 1919 


1911. Nov. 11 
1914-1919 
1918 


War breaks 
out just 3 
years later. 


I pass over many pages of predictions, most, if not all of which have received fulfil- 
ment, and come to the next pre-anniversary of the war. Below are given extracts 
from the record. 


1912 July 14. 


Aug. 8. 


A large blood-red cloud floats in the atmosphere. Then 
in darkness, a number of foreign flags one above the 
other. . . too dark to see clearly. Then a great military 
parade, and long lines of soldiers deployed in various 
directions. ‘It seemed that wherever I would look in 


the dark atmosphere, I would see long lines of soldiers’. . 


In an open landscape, as far as the eye could see, 
long lines of soldiers with rifles and bayonets. “I saw 
the nearest group to me carried the American flag 
and I said ‘I wonder who they are going to fight’. Ail 


1914 - 1918 
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the States were involved. I then saw the flag of 
France hanging out of a window and on a second 
glance, the flag of Germany. 


1913 May 31. Large bodies of soldiery with rifles and bayonets, in all 
directions. One of the groups carried the American flag. 1914 - 1918 


1914 May 23. Vision of:a number of animals engaged in a terrible 


combat. Each seemed to represent some political power 
or nation. 


May 24. A business wagon overturned and in a tangled and 
upset condition. 1914 - 1931 


STATEMENT BY MISS G. O. TUBBY 

July 8, 1931 
I have read the draft of ““An American Nostradamus” and am heartily in agree- 
ment with the expressed views of Mr. Bond on the psychic gifts of Mr. Edward 
M. Powers. Mr. Powers’ records were familiar to me week by week as they ar- 
rived in the Society's mail from September, 1911, to June, 1924. They were al- 
ways carefully read and preserved for the use that Dr. Hyslop felt they could find 
at a date in the future when the verification of history should give them sufficient 
weight. Frequent interviews with Mr. Powers were a feature of the case and his 

clear reasoning and observation of affairs are well remembered. 


It is gratifying that his careful labors can now add to the value and interest of 
the Society’s work. 


* * * K * 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND SPIRITUALISM 


A correspondent writes from Badajoz, man told him that 
Spain, to an English Protestant weekly Catholics are Spiritists; also that two 
(The Life of Faith) for April 22nd and Catholic Bishops of Spain (Jaén and 
he comments on the attitude of the Madrid-Alcala) had isued a tract favor- 
Roman Church to Spiritualism. He ing spiritist investigation. 
states that in a recent conversation with His letter, which is a long one, 1s 
a Spanish government official who is both written from an anti-spiritist point of 


many eminent 


a devout Catholic and a Spiritist, this view. 
































ORAL AND ORBITAL ECTOPI ASM 
As recorded by two cameras, June 11, 1931. (see p. 327) 
at San Francisco, Calif. Photographed by Dr. P. S. Haley, 
President of the California $.P.R. 


MEDIUM: MR. M. J. WILLIAMS (in trance) 
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A STUDY OF ECTOPLASM 


A series of sittings with the materializing medium, M. ]. Williams. 
By PHILIP S. HALEY, 
President: California Psychical Research Society. 


Since November, 1930 I have enjoyed 
an excellent opportunity of observing 
ectoplasmic emanations produced during 
the trance states of M. J. Williams. I 
have sat through about forty seances, in 
company with various persons, most of 
them members of the California S.P.R., 
and in nearly every case have been able 
to obtain conditions satisfactory to myself 
or colleagues. 


Quite a number of people have wit- 
nessed the happenings at the séances, 
and I believe that most of them were 
convinced of the reality of the ap- 
pearances. The more active sitters, how- 
ever, were concerned, not so much with 
the hope of establishing an unimpeach- 
able case for reality as with a study of 
the nature of ectoplasm and its modes of 
behaviour. 


To this end we made experiments with 
plates exposed to the direct contact of 
the séance lights, while at the same time 
watching the process, observing the at- 
tempts of the “hands” and at times, 
“fingers”, to imprint themselves upon soft 
masses of moulding material placed near 
the cabinet, or holding a transparent screen 
coated with luminous paint near the lights 
in order to see whether a fluoroscopic 
effect or any other might be seen, etc. 


Many of our séances have been held 
under the direction of our Research 
Committee, which numbers among its 
members engineers, doctors, lawyers and 
others of various technical attainments. 
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Williams is a good subject in his 
possesion of a willingness to set aside, for 
purposes of experiment, the purely con- 
ventional procedures which make it dif- 
ficult to study, in an intimate way, the 
physiology of ectoplasm. Thus he at once 
acceded to my request to sit in daylight, 
and at another time, without any cabinet. 
Of late we have dispensed with the cab- 
inet altogether. He has sat under various 
controls devised, generally, just before 
the séance and without his knowledge as 
to what the conditions were to be: yet at 
no time has there been a blank séance. 


Williams was born at Melrose, Minn. 
He was given a Catholic upbringing in 
an orphanage, and was early thrown up- 
on his own resources in making his way 
in the world. By occupation he is a 
painter and paperhanger. His age is per- 
haps 45 years or more. He has possessed 
the clairvoyant faculty from childhood. 


We have secured a number of photo- 
graphs of ectoplasm by flashlight, at 
times being able to see it during the 
moment of flash. On two occasions 
several of my associates and I have seen 
the substance in subdued daylight, and all 
who saw it agreed that it appeared white 
and somewhat luminous. The second day- 
light séance it appeared to me to be 
silvery white with a metallic lustre. 


Once Mr. J. M. Nuding and I have 
seen it lying on the floor in red light, 
and twice in red light on Williams's lips. 
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Once I accidentally touched it with my 
shoe, experiencing a resistance such as 
a soft heavy body of a pound or more 
in weight might give. 

Since this report is intended to be but 
a brief one, I will summarize what I 
have learned from my observations. I 
intend, later, to report more fully, when 
my colleagues and I have concluded our 
studies. In the meantime I give my own 
opinions and findings only. 

The following may be regarded as a 
tentative statement of the laws which, as 
I see them, seem to govern the mani- 
festations: 

1. The extrusion of ectoplasm is pre- 
ceded by clonic spasms. 

‘2. The amount of ectoplasm extruded 
is in proportion to the violence and dura- 
tion of the clonus. 

3. The reaction of the medium to light 
is in direct ratio to the area of ectoplasm 
exposed. 

4. The trance personality prepares in 
advance for cooperation with the ex- 
perimenter. 

5. Ectoplasm may be observed in 
actinic (white) light. 

6. Ectoplasm may be better observed 
in actinic light by admitting the latter 
after extrusion. 

7. The luminosity of ectoplasm can be 
observed in white light or darkness. 

8. Ectoplasm tends to undergo, from 
time of clonus to its absorption, a de- 
finite cycle in time. 

9. Ectoplasm is directed, either from 
within or without, by an intelligent fac- 
tor. 

The trance personality of Williams is 
one Red Cloud, his guide. My best re- 
sults have been secured by following his 
suggestions when photographing or ar- 
ranging new experiments. As he him- 
self once put it, “Me boss’. One inter- 
esting feature has been the appearance 
of what I call Red Cloud's pilot light. 


A STUDY OF ECTOPLASM 


This is a small, round, whitish blue light 
which seems to asume a position near 
the medium’s head, or at times, a little 
above it. I have never failed to secure 
a photograph, so far, if I used the flash- 
light just after seeing this light. 

The cameras used in the work have 
been of various types. The first picture 
was secured by the use of two cameras. 
One of these was a camera giving a 5 
by 7 inch picture. It possessed a wide- 
angle lens, or one which takes in con- 
siderable field and does not require ac- 
curate focusing. This camera was one 
used for commercial photography by Mr. 
W. H. Hutchins, of Los Angeles, who 
happened to be in town at the time. He 
had, some years previously, helped me 
in an endeavor to secure a super-normal 
picture at 573> California Street. At the 
same séance my own camera, a small 
Ansco vest-pocket kodak, possessing what 
is known as a fast lens, used to secure 
detail, was used as a check to the wide- 
angle lens instrument. Both cameras 
registered photographs showing a large 
mass of ectoplasm protruding from the 
medium’s mouth. In this, as in other 
photographs, we noticed considerable dis- 
tension of the lips, as though the vesti- 
bule of the anterior part of the buccal 
cavity were filled with a soft mass under 
pressure. 

The mass under description was, to 
judge from the photograph, perhaps four 
inches long by three in width at its 
widest part. Had a lateral view been 
secured, there would have been a dimen- 
sion running through the antero-posterior 
diameter of the mass of: perhaps two 
and one-half inches. This gives the fact 
of three dimensional mass in the ecto: 
plasm produced, and all our subsequent 
photographs bear this out. This fact 


bears out, also, the work of Dr. Albert 
von Schrenck-Notzing, the lately deceased 
and brilliant investigator of Munich. The 
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| Winnipeg, London and Boston photo- 


graphs are further confirmed in their 
three dimensional findings. The original 
charge brought against Schrenck-Notzing’s 
work with Eva Carriere, that the ap- 
pearances were due to the possession by 
the medium of flat newspaper pictures 
ruminated, or in some other manner 
manipulated by the sensitive is shown by 
our work, and by all other subsequent 
work, to be untrue. 
ATTEMPTS AT FINGER PRINTS 

Several attempts were made to se- 
cure finger prints upon putty and a 
plastic mass known as moldine, used by 
dentists for duplicating in low-fusing 
metals patterns carved in wax. Arrange- 
ments were made with Red Cloud, who 
said he would try, but who never 
promised to succeed. Try indeed he did, 
for on three occasions I saw ectoplasmic 
hands of moving luminosity deliberately 
approach the moldine from the portion 
of the cabinet which made it most reach- 
able, and endeavor to impress the finger 
upon it. On one occasion a vague print 
was secured, but this was discontinued 
because subsequent attempts were fail- 
ures, and because someone, in spite of 
a reasonable watchfulness, might have 
inadvertently touched the mass. The 
hands semed to pass through the plastic 
mass without leaving any mark what- 
ever. 

PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT LENSES 

We made several attempts to secure 
pictures without using the camera, but 
except in one case, when a small, white 
light of indefinite conformation was se- 
cured, no results were obtained. Lights 
of sizes varying in diameter from 14 inch 
to three inches, however, were several 
times seen slowly and deliberately to ap- 
proach the plate and hover over it for 
a second or two. ‘This proved the non- 
active quality of the light. These at- 
tempts were predicted beforehand by 
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Red Cloud. In fact everything happens, 
as said above, as though the trance per- 
sonality possessed a will of its own, and 
one often quite independent of that of 
Williams, as expressed in his conscious 
or normal mental state. 


HANDSHAKES AND GOODNIGHT LIGHTS 


A number of people at the séances 
have received super-normal “handclasps.” 
My first experience with this phenomenon 
took place at a December séance in Oak- 
land. A hand emerged and at my invita- 
tion to shake hands, slowly and with 
evident effort approached my extended 
right hand. As it almost touched my 
hand it grew in brightness and at the 
same time I felt a chill in my right hand 
and forearm. It passed, apparently, en- 
tirely through my hand, and for the 
period of about an hour following, el- 
bow, forearm and hand seemed tired 
and depleted in energy. 


Dr. F. Nass, eminent psychiatrist, re- 
ceived a touch as of a hard, cold object 
upon the left thumb and forefinger, at 
the same time experiencing a cutaneous 
sensation which he described as electrical, 
or similar to such a feeling, upon the 
left deltoid region of the left arm. 

It has been clear to all of our ob- 
servers, so far as I am aware, that the 
lights behave in an intelligent manner. 
At Williams’ séances a “goodnight” 
manifestation of the nature of a fare- 
well to the sitters, sometimes takes place. 
I have seen it upon perhaps three or 
four occasions. If there is enough 
“power” a light of varying size accord- 
ing to the available power proceeds out- 
ward toward the sitters. If the power is 
limited it gives an outward sweep describ- 
ing the arc of a circle; if the power is 
in greater abundance individual visita- 
tions of the light, as nearly as possible 
to the hand or lap of the sitters are 
made. 
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MAGNITUDE OF PHENOMENA 

Phenomena of major magnitude, mea- 
suring them by the amount of area of 
ectoplasm manifesting have been wit- 
nessed when the medium was most re- 
laxed in mind. This was, I believe, in- 
variably so, notwithstanding all contrary 
outward appearances, when Williams 
was sitting under the conditions to which 
he was accustomed during his develop- 
mental period as a professional medium, 
which covered about six years, about four 
of which were given to materialization. 

At the first Williams séance I attended, 
I saw several distinct human forms 
emerge from the cabinet. There were, 
perhaps, five of these, with two or three 
nebular masses tending to assume up- 
right or columnar positions at the in- 
tervening periods. One of the well de- 
veloped ones bore a distinct resemblance, 
in point of several identification ele- 
ments, to a deceased relative. 

The spontaneous character of the phe- 
nomena become more apparent when it 
is noted that the production of all 
psychic phenomena is more easy for 
the psychic when the mind is most at 
rest. This applies to the work of the 
sensitive who produces automatic script, 
to the trance speaker, the message-bear- 
ing medium working without definite 
trance, to ordinary dreams, and to the 
small psychic manifestations of premoni- 
tory character which many persons ex- 
perience during the day. Things in this 
respect happen as though the tense or 
disturbed mind affected an obscure 
dynamism or structure adversely. This 
cannot concern the neurons only, since as 
may be easily seen from psychic phe- 
nomena which happen outside the or- 
ganism, (such as ectoplasms and tele- 
pathic experiences as well as experimen- 
tally produced and transmitted appari- 
tions,) the phenomena have an external 
life of their own quite independent of 


the neurons, although the latter play, 
undoubtedly, a part in the manifestation 
of the intelligence. 


HYPOTHESIS OF FRAUD 


We have had little or no difficulty in 
rulling out all suggestions of fraud so far 
made. A charge of fraud made by any- 
one places upon him the necessity in logic 
of proving that charge. No one who has 
worked with me at Williams’ séances 
has made a direct charge of fraud, but 
naturally, the possibility of such a thing 
must suggest itself to careful minds, es- 
pecially to those unfamiliar with such 
rare phenomena as those presented in the 
séance room. 


Our early séances were devoted to the 
double purpose of observing the phe- 
nomena and of verifying them. Needless 
to say, all possible sources of deception 
have not been ruled out, but a very good 
tentative case against the likelihood of 
it has been made. The medium himself 
has been willing to sit under stringent 
conditions, and under all those we im- 
posed upon him has produced manifesta- 
tions, although at times of minor sort. A 
minor phenomenon may however be 
quite as important in its scientific implica- 
tions as a major one. 

At the séance of May 28th, 1931, a 
small mass of white material was seen on 
the floor to the right side of the med- 
ium’s chair and about two or three inches 
posterior to the heel of the shoe. All 
ectoplasm being white, Mr. Nuding sug- 
gested after the séance, that it might 
have been cotton. To set at rest the matter 
in my own mind, and for purposes of 
report, I made a microscopic examina- 
tion of the photographs of ectoplasm 
secured from Williams, and also of a 
mass of wet cotton, arranged to resemble 
that exuding from the medium’s mouth, 
just above the oral cavity of a skull, and 
below the nasal openng. This I photo- 
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graphed from front and sides and ex: 
amined the emulsion by transmitted light 
and the photograph by dark field illumina- 
tion. The deposit on the films showed no 
striking differences, but the cotton gave a 
print quite different from the ectoplasm. 
It showed much less of the dark reticulum 
which could be seen over the ectoplasmic 
areas, and seemed more solid in struc- 
ture. This coincided with the opinions 
of previous observers who have re- 
ported ectoplasm to be of reticulated or 
frothy appearance. My work in this 
matter might well be subjected to more 
careful scrutiny, since I am decidedly 
an amateur in the use of the microscope. 


The odor of sulphur compounds has 
been mentioned by one observer as hav- 
ing been detected in the room. It must 
be remembered that the various sulphur 
compounds possess quite different odors. 
Sulphur-dioxide, for instance, evidences 
the odor of burning sulphur matches, 
and that of sulphur-hydride, or hydrogen- 
sulphide a disagreeable one resembling 
that of decaying organic matter. At no 
time have I been aware of the odor of 
either of these compounds in the atmos- 
phere, although the latter is normal, of 
course, in a portion of the intestinal 
tract. 


These remarks will be sufficient to 
show, I think, that we have been obser- 
vant of the possibility of fraud, and so 
far as I am concerned, I may truthfully 
say that I have seen nothing sufficient 
for the foundation of an opinion of de- 
ception as the basis of what we have 
seen. The indifference of the medium as 
to where and how he sits, his voluntary 
suggestions that flashlights and_ sittings 
without curtains be made use of, as well 
as many other points in his behavior, 
have established my confidence in him as 
a real teleplasmic medium. 


MEDIUM’s PHysICAL CONDITION 

Williams prefers to sit in an ordinary 
chair possessed of arms on which to rest 
the hands and forearms, and a back high 
enough so that the back of the neck is 
supported by it when the head falls back- 
ward, as it does sometimes in trance. 
More commonly, however, the head falls 
forward like that of a sleeper dozing in 
his chair. Like the ordinary sleeper too, 
the body is jerked upward from its 
Slouching position from time to time, 
only to reassume the relaxed attitude a 
few moments later. 

I have noticed that a crisis in the sleep 
of the trance is reached at about the time 
Red Cloud appears. At that time the 
phenomena have generally reached their 
full height, and the trance personality is 
able to speak most easily with the object. 
of giving directions or receiving conversa- 
tion. 

An intense thirst for water seems to 
manifest just before beginning of trance 
when Williams eagerly drinks a full glass 
or two of water. He perspires freely dur- 
ing trance, and this is perhaps the reason 
why the water is sought for. After 
trance from two to three or four glasses 
of water are taken. 

The pulse is quicker in all cases just 
after trance. It varies in this respect con- 
siderably. I have counted it several times, 
and have found, following trance, the 
rate to be anywhere from about 90 to 
120. There is a loss of energy which 
causes a weakness just after emergence 
from sleep. This is overcome in a few 
minutes. Judging from the seven or 
eight exposures to flashlights recently 
made, the loss of energy from this cause 
may be related to the amount of ecto- 
plasm exposed. I am not sure of this, 
hut note that when the large mass was 
exposed for the first photograph, the 
medium had more difficulty in gaining 
his normal energy than at any of the times 








succeeding. At subsequent sittings the 
amount exposed was smaller and smaller 
as the sittings went on. On occasions 
when the photographs showed the least 
amounts of ectoplasm the flash did not 
even waken Williams from sleep, so that 
another flash could be taken if necessary. 

At first Williams made certain mis- 
takes in eating leading to difficult breath- 
ing and distress. When this was over- 
come the trance was easier. 


The genuineness of the trance is clear 
from the above facts, though it is well 
known that certain people can exercise 
control over the autonomic nervous system 
to varying degrees. For instance, certain 
people can cause the hairs upon the skin 
to rise at will, and others have the 
power to arrest the pulsations of the 
arteries. But this is precisely what Wil- 
liams claims. He is able to induce the 
trance state at will, with the sequelae as 
described following. A simulated trance 
in which the autonomic nervous system 
is controlled so as to produce trance 
symptoms is, therefore, a trance. In dis- 
cussing the bona fides of the trance I 
am able to quote eminent medical 
authorities to support the view of the 
reality of the trance state. The following 
letter is of much value in this regard: 
It was written by Dr. Carl Renz, eminent 
hypnologist of San Francisco: 


“Dear Dr. Haley: 


I wish to thank you for the last 
ectoplasm photo of Williams, which 
is excellent. Although I have seen 
Williams only a couple of times (in 
trance) there is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that his trance is genuine. 
I have had too much experience in my 
work with hypnosis during a period 
of many years to be mistaken. As soon 
as I have recuperated from the se- 

uelae of a protracted influenza, I 
shall join you in the experiments which 
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you have so ably conducted. 

C. RENZ.” 

The term “trance” appears to be a 
very elastic one, there being different 
varieties of trance according to the dif- 
ferent abnormal states during which 
trance appears. Turning to Dorland’s 
medical dictionary I find the following 
definition: “A profound or abnormal 
Sleep, from which the patient cannot be 
aroused easily, and not due to organic 
disease. Voluntary movement is lost 
though sensibility and consciousness te- 
main.” There is the trance of coma, the 
trance of death, hysteric trance, induced 
trance, and others. Hence it would seem 
that the term ““mediumistic trance’’ would 
be as good as any, since the condition of 
the materializing medium in trance differs 
from all other states in that it presents 
phenomena not present in epileptoid or 
hypnoidal conditions. Dorland’s diction- 
ary gives 36 different forms of epilepsy 
alone. Hence the absurdity of comparing 
the trance of a subject like that of Wil- 
liams or Eva Carriere with any other ab- 
normal condition; there are too many 
variations. It would seem to me to be 
well for metapsychists to maintain the 
distinct nature of the mediumistic mat- 
erialization or telekinetic state as an en- 
tity of its own, while admitting points 
of physical and psychological similarity 
with other states, for such a distinction 
is clearly valid. 

An excellent discussion of mediumistic 
trance by a medical man who has worked 
intimately, under unusually good condi- 
tions for observation, may be found in 
the journal “Psychic Research’ for Jan. 
1931. It is written by Dr. T. Glen 
Hamilton. I refer readers to this dis- 
cussion by Hamilton, in order to avoid 
undue length in this article, remarking, 
at the same time, that what I have seen 
of Williams’ phenomena coincides fairly 
well with Dr. Hamilton’s observations. 
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SOURCES OF ECTOPLASM 

Briefly, I may say that it seems to me 
that the theory of an etheric fac- 
tor in connection with the body might 
well be utilized as a source of explana- 
tion. Physicists have shown that if the 
electrons of the human organism were 
condensed by pressure to a point at which 


their orbits would be in a state known as 


normal piling of spheres, the diameter 
of the mass so produced could be not lar- 
ger than the head of a hatpin. What then 
exists between the electrons ? 

The clairvoyant, especially of the 
mystic type, who has studied in his own 
way the human personality, claims to be 
able to see a white cloud of energy 
about the body. Ectoplasm is white. 
Hypothetically, then, may we not assume 
that it relates to this source? This 
would explain the lack of true biological 
structure in the amorphous form of ecto- 
plasm, loss of weight, energy, and the 
externalization of sensitivity and intelli- 
gence, provided we credit the substance 
mentioned with the possession of such 
qualities. Does not the primitive proto- 
zoan, possessing not even a rudimentary 
nervous system, possess these attributes? 
Such a substance, also would cover the 
power of the idea to condition the or- 
ganism in its embryological and _post- 
embryological changes. Ideoplasticity, or 
the power of the externalized human 
thought to produce creative activities in 
ectoplasm, is undeniably present, once 
ectoplasm is admitted at all. For myself 
ectoplasm exists. It does, also, for nearly 
all of the great students who have led 
the movements for the recognition of 
psychic phenomena. But, it must be re- 
called there are some, who have wit- 
nessed ectoplasmic phenomena, and, be- 
cause of suspicions aroused by points 
seen in the behavior of individual med- 
ums, or negative circumstances in the 
entourage, have rejected the entire magni- 


ficent array of facts which point the 
other way. The human mind is apt to 
be dominated at given moments by facts 
which appeal particularly to its habits 
of thought, or, for some reason, strike it 
forcibly. Psychic inertia in the material- 
istic mind is one great obstacle to the 
progress of psychical research. 

It is clear that there is order in the 
behavior of séance lights and their tele- 
plasmic substructure. As Hans Dreisch 
has said, in discussing Mendelism and 
other heredity theories, “The theories of 
Mendel, all theories of the ‘thwarting’ 
or of ‘carrying on’ of heredity, apply only 
to certain materials or intermediaries of 
heredity and not to the essential thing. 
The factors of order must intervene, and 
these are not material factors.” 

Neither Mendelism, nor any of the 
other hundred or so theories of heredity 
current, or obsolete in whole or part, 
which have been invented in the imagina- 
tions of mechanistic thinkers can explain 
the superior influence of idea in relation 
to matter. The ‘“dominants” and “reces- 
sives’, or “pairs” of Mendelism, to take 
one of these would-be explanations, re- 
quire in themselves to be explained. They 
have never been seen or in any way treated 
to sense observation, since they exist only 
in the subconscious memory of the 
individual or the cosmos, and as physical 
entities, therefore, are entirely hypotheti- 
cal. The concept of the conditioning vital 
and sub-conscious dynamism as Geley has 
developed it is much more fitted to the 
facts. 

The germ-cell cannot, as eminent bio- 
logists like Hans Dreisch have shown, be 
the storage place of hereditary qualities, 
though it may be the focal point for the 
beginning of cleavage of the ovum. 
Dreisch has shown that if the embryo in 
the blastula stage, consisting of a thou- 
sand or more cells, be separated into two 
parts by any division, such as one and 
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999, or 150 and 850, the result will be 
the same, inasmuch as a normal organ- 
ism may be obtained from any of the 
groups of cells. This alone, is enough 
to annihilate the germ-cell superstition. 

If it be argued that all the inherited 
qualities, going back to the earliest phy- 
logenetic groups, exist in every one of 
the somatic cells, the horrific vista so un- 
folded is at once apparent. The thirty 
or forty billions of fluxing, reproducing, 
dying cells; the difficulty of crowding 
their determining qualities in terms of 
large molecular groups into the single 
germ-cell, and many other obvious con- 
siderations, make the principle of order 
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impossible of application to such a situa- 
tion. And, most certainly, order exists 
in the heredity process. 

It cannot be admitted, therefore, that 
ectoplasm p/us its conditioning idea, can 
be explained by a mechanistic or determin- 
istic concept based upon known theories 
of heredity. Something better must be 
conceived, and, so far as I can see, the 
explanation must lie between the doc- 
trine of the spirit world and the animistic 
one as elaborated by Geley. Probably 
there is a meeting point for both of these 
in the more inclusive concept of a uni- 
versal soul as unfolded in the philosophy 
of monism. 


* ek KF K 
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Psychic Communications recorded by William T. Glover. 
Part II] CONTINUED 


ON ADVERSE INFLUENCES 


G. asked for information as to the ‘ad- 
versaries’ mentioned in the writings 
of Stainton Moses. 


ZOAN (C). “Anyone in opposition to 
our views is an adversary, just as you 
class any one who opposes your views. 
There are vast hordes in this state of 
existence who disagree with scientific 
methods and who vigilantly exercise 
every known means to curb our efforts 
to diffuse knowledge. We retaliate by 
better equipment, such as a better un- 
derstanding of spiritual and psychical 
laws; so that we are able to cope with 
them in some measure, just as the 
white man, with shot and powder, was 
able to cope with the American In- 
dian, although greatly outnumbered. 


“We should be swamped entirely 
by these hordes, were it not tor the 


fact that we are. as I have just said, 
better equipped with a knowledge of 
law and order governing this peculiar 
state of existence. But even skill can- 
not always compete with too great 
odds. Our arsenal may not long en- 
dure unless we are able to rally to 
our side other kindred spirits who can 
aid us against such wilful and ignorant 
violence. . . Our sharpest weapons are 
forgiveness, charity and mercy. We 
see failures as simply stepping-stones 
to higher achievement. Filth is the 
loamy soil out of which the tiny seed 
of the beautiful flower emerges and 
develops into gorgeous foliage. Every 
living soul must have sinned and suf- 
fered equally before the highest spirit- 
ual attainment shall be reached. 

THE ‘SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST’ 

“The law of the Survival of the 
Fittest has changed its meaning for us. 
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We employ throughout our little dis- " directly proportional to the power one 


courses words which characterize your 
struggle in the earth-life. For us here, 
however, such struggles have changed 
their meaning. We gave it thus that 
the contrast might be the more striking. 
The most effective weapons here are 
the exact opposite of those which have 
aided man in his struggle for exist- 
ence. 


EXCLUSION OF THE COMPETITIVE ELE- 
MENT IN PSYCHICAL DEVELOPMENi 


“Extremely violent and wilful souls 
are not well adapted to this existence. 
Without exception, they find them- 
selves unable to survive in it with 
their faculties fully awakened. They 
gravitate to lower spheres, wherein 
they live over again their struggles, un- 
til such time as remorse and humilia- 
tion have deprived them of their con- 
ceit. These lower spheres are such as 
you would describe as ‘hell’. But there 
are grades of punishment, and no 
terrible place of everlasting torment, 
of fire and brimstone, as depicted in 
Biblical imagery. Purgatory is indeed 
a reformatory in which souls are re- 
ceived, nursed and cared for until they 
become of age—that is to say—until 
they are fully matured and developed 
spiritually. They remain in these ‘re- 
formatories’ until they throw off the 
load of stone which had weighed them 
down and are able to raise themselves 
to a higher plane of living. “Men 
of highly wilful temperaments—so 
often spoken of as ‘men of character’, 
—respected by the community, praised 
and thought proficient in all the 
phases of earth-life, are not always the 
ones adapted to this special plane of 
existence. The weak and docile often 
become the strong, whilst the wilful 
aggressive types appear as the weak. 
The highest criterion of soul-culture is 


has who, seeing weakness in others, 1s 
able to bless and to forgive.” 


February 10, 1929. 


PREAMBLE TO A ‘DARWIN’ 
COMMUNICATION 


ZOAN (C). “Darwin shall deal with 


spiritual growth in his chapter. He 
proposes to trace those causal connec- 
tions wihich are productive of higher 
spiritual development and to contrast 
this with the grosser development of 
man. Species tend to hold to type and 
to resist any anomalous influence. Any 
deviation from the natural order of 
character and trait which is typical of 
the majority of mankind is resisted by 
the mass as an encroachment upon the 
established order of things. Therefore 
spirituality is matured amid trying cir- 
cumstances.” 


February 16, 1929. 


Following a conversation on the ques- 
tion of an improved environment for 
this work, this series of terse aphorisms 
was given by the communicators: 
“When an animal becomes unadapted 
to its environment, let it leave that 
environment’ 
DARWIN. 
“Depend more upon intuition and less 
upon reason” 
WILLIAM JAMES. 
“Do not conjure up imaginary troubles: 
there ave enougk of real ones” 
HUXLEY. 
“Life has been called a gamble. Stake 
all, win all, or lose all’ 
BERKELEY. 
“Living hard and living dangerously 
are the qualities of true manhood” 
NIETZCHE. 


"Seck no happiness: only freedom 
from pain” 
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SCHOPENHAUER. 


"Do not hesitate over an obstacle: it 
may grow” 


GARRACK. 
“Failure too often comes of delay: 
speed on, speed on, my friends” 
CARLYLE. 
“Shoot straight for the mark: if you 
hit; well and good. If you miss; well 
—but not so good” 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
“Complete satisfaction comes of com- 
plete realization of one’s highest aim” 
GOETHE. 
“Much depends upon quick action, 
which alone can merit decisive victory” 
NAPOLEON. 
In reply to comments on these aphorisms 
by the sitters, C. . said: 


“We are all of a single purpose:— 
to give out to the world our influx of 
accumulated knowledge — knowledge 
accumulated, ou the whole, from reg- 
ions transcending the perceptions of 
man. But our state does not transcend 
yours to the extent that you infer. Al- 
most all knowledge upon earth is 
knowledge which originates with us 
here... . It is not only a great change 
upon earth, but we are all of us en- 
joying the greatest influx of know- 
ledge ever received.” 


Questioned as to the ultimate source of 
this influx of knowledge: (i.e. as to 
whether it is attributable to ‘that Incom- 
prehensible Being we call God). Zoan, as 
spokesman for the group, said: 


“Yes, and No: for it is largely a 
matter of the viewpoint taken. God 
can mean Universal Consciousness— 
Energy—W isdom—Love — simply de- 
pending upon the manner in which He 
is regarded: this in turn depending up- 
on the peculiar stamp or quality of the 
mind reflecting. .. .” 


March 23, 1929. 


“Interest provides the: link. It 
alone may span the chasm. Take heed: 
great world-changes are about to com- 
mence. . . . the distinction between 
God and Man may be put in these 
words: “God rules; Man is ruled”. 
You exist within the law of the Divine 
Maker:—within His shadow,—your 
will being over-ruled by His. That 
which you deem impossible is an an- 
tagonism set up against Divine Voli- 
tion. Separate yourself from His law 
and you become a separate creation— 
a separate order of governing prin- 
ciples which, to lesser beings may be 
and, in fact, are regarded as of Divine 
origin. The terms ‘power’ and ‘energy’ 
are interchangeable. Energy expresses 
itself in matter:—Power in form. Form 
is the condition in which Substance is 
perceived. It consists of established 
principles of law and order. The will 
is blind force. It may hew a separate 
and independent path; it may be spor- 
adic,—blind,—having neither _ intelli- 
gence nor purpose. But once it is set in 
motion, it leaves behind itself a trail 
which those who follow in its wake 
will interpret as order and system” 


EXTERNAL RESTRAINT OF WILL-FORCE 


“The Will is utterly unlimited in its 
power and resources except where it 
conflicts with other stronger wills. 
Thus man is unable to break a law of 
nature without suffering a _ penalty, 
save when he can attain to that state 
which the old Eastern writers call Nir- 
vana. In that case he transcends the 
power which physical law has over 
him. He becomes transformed at once 
into a separate and distinct law unto 
himself—a creator of men and a maker 
of worlds. Man shall some day throw 
off the fetters of a narrow materialism 
and enter into the clear light of spiti- 















tuality. He may then understand that 
the physical laws to which he bows in 
humble submission are but the mere 
trappings and forms of force and will 
to which he need not conform and to 
which he must not conform if he would 
become as God.” 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM PHYSICS 


“An example of what I mean is this: 
In the light of certain recent revela- 
tions, TIME has been reckoned as one 
of the dimensions. A thing, to have 
existence, must not only exist in Space 
but must likewise exist in Time. In 
electronics, ultimate atomic particles 
have been reduced to simple positive 
and negative quanta—points of energy, 
known as Electrons. By combination in 
space and in time, these quanta as- 
sume shape and form, which we 
recognize as matter—matter being de- 
fined as extension or form. Matter oc- 
cupies space and time. The journey 
of an electron around the proton is 
motion in space and in time. An atom 
is recognized as a particle of matter. 


“Accordingly, then, let us define 
Matter as a form of Energy,—that is, 
—as Force having extension in space 
and in time. All minor forces are pre- 
determined and predominated by major 
ones. Thus the force of a crystal of 
quartz predominates over that of the 
numerous electrons and protons of 
which it forms a solar nucleus. Break 
it into separate particles, yet it remains 
quartz and each particle will reproduce 
itself according to the predominant 
force, growing and developing accord- 
ing to its type. In the animal kingdom, 
reproduction is again according to 
kind. In every instance it is a case of 
a major force ruling over and govern- 
ing a minor one. 
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March 26, 1929. 


ZOAN (C). “Let the medium avail him- 
self of some of the written material 
of Darwin; more especially that sample 
of his writing received about a year 
ago concerning Matter and Spirit. . . . 
this, in order that certain vibrations 
may be set up in his brain, thus work- 
ing out a sort of groove through which 
Darwin's thought may flow freely.” 


March 29, 1929. 


Norte. Some of the material promised 
as to be given from Darwin had been 
received by the sitters. This will appear 
in due order. Zoan first remarked at this 
sitting that Darwin would expand his 
present work a little later and asked ° 
whether G. and X. did not consider his 
communication very interesting ? 


G. agreed, adding a comment upon a 
note added by Darwin to the present 
work to the effect that he had been 
amazed to discover not long since, be- 
ings (in his sphere) who seemingly had 
formed no part of planetary life. G. was 
curious to know whether this sphere in 
which Darwin now was, should be 
described as ‘heaven’. 


C. “Heaven has only a relative meaning, 
as you should by now comprehend. 
Evolution is from the very gross to the 
highly attenuated. It is eternal pro- 
gress: and so far as we are able to 
understand, this is infinite. It would 
be presumptuous indeed if you consid- 
ered Darwin or anyone else, as having 
reached the ultimate of this universal 
process. Christ himself, whilst a lea- 
der in a certain realm of spirituality, 
is unfamiliar and even unacquainted 
with, some of these vast orders of 
creation—separate universes, so to 
speak, which transcend not only human 
intelligence but even the intelligences 
of some of the highest spiritual powers 
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(deities)—this word being used to 
describe higher beings seemingly inde- 
pendent of the vast sea of sentient 
planetary life. Such beings—and there 
are many such—are creators—perhaps 
what you would call gods. As to the 
hypothesis that Reality as a whole con- 
sists of what might be termed an Over- 
soul—a sort of pantheistic view—this 
might be the outcome of a certain pre- 
disposition of logic. Logic itself, as 
we have found, has changed since we 
left the earth-conditions—conditions 
governed by space and time—and en- 


tered into a realm of entirely oppo- 
site conceptions.’ 


COMMUNICATIONS OF WILLIAM JAMES 
April 23, 1929. 

(One of the sitters had mentioned other 
messages purporting to come from Wil- 


liam James through independent chan- 
nels. ) 


C. “William James is quite capable of 
communicating any number of works 
simultaneously through various med- 
iums throughout the world. We are 
fairly familiar with that proneness of 
modern editors to reject articles relat- 
ing to psychical subjects; but our 
methods may take a more subtle turn. 
The abilities of our circle are not 
limited in style and subject-matter. 
“Darwin has so far been only practis- 
ing, in order to gain control of the 
medium. . . . Therefore we trust you 
will not form too hasty an opinion of 
the style and power of one of the 
mightiest of intellects in this plane of 
existence. . There are some crudities 
contained in the matter you have so 
far received. in the Introduction 
and in the chapter by William James. 
We wish to go over these in time, mak- 
ing two separate and careful revisions. 


Only then can we announce our ap- 
proval... .” 


April 29, 1931. 

The communicator Zoan here an- 
nounces himself to G. . . as ‘the guardian 
of one of the zones of his subliminal 
self’. This is interesting as suggesting 
the possible subliminal contact of a 
variety of ‘associative’ personalities with 
the individual numerous in proportion 
to the distinctive regions of his sub- 
liminal life. It brings to our mind the 
picture of our subliminal entity as being 
extended in time, and the consciousness 
also extended to embrace the whole life- 
line of his experience and memories, in- 
stead of being focussed upon one mo- 
ment—the ‘Present’ in the sense in which 
we conceive that word. The editor of 
these scripts would mentally link together 
these ideas of the time-extension of the 
consciousness in the subliminal world 
and that strange assertion, repeated in 
these writings, of the power of an in- 
tellectual personality as Charles Darwin 
to deliver many addresses simultaneously 
at various places on the face of the earth 
and in a corresponding variety of envir- 
onment: also, in like manner, of Wéil- 
liam James. 

From our own measure of consciousness 
as incarnate human beings, the concep- 
tion of a series of mental activities carried 
on simultaneously by the same person 
would carry with it very probably a sense 
of ‘diffusion’ if not actually ‘disintegra- 
tion’ failing our conception of some higher 
co-ordinating intelligence which would 
bind together the sum-total of these 
divided activities and render them the 
harmonious expression of one inclusive 
consciousness. There are, it is true, cases 
of dissociated personality in which a 
variety of psychic elements in the make- 
up of an individual appear to have an 
activity of their own which is apart from 
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the control of a superior co-ordinating 
mind. But this would not seem to be 
a normal state, but rather otherwise. If 
the higher mind of the person is rightly 
functioning and maintaining its rule over 
all the minor or partial aspects of his 
psychic life, we can form for ourselves 
some idea of that extension of conscious- 
ness which must exist as the foundation 
of the new order of soul-activity ensuing 
upon the death of the body and the 
liberation of the whole range of mem- 
ories and emotional values residing in the 
subliminal being of each one of us. Let 
us then imagine, if we can, the fulness 
of our own experience and memory, en- 
triched at every stage by the vital contact 
of other personalities more or less in 
affinity with our own, and we shall pos- 
sibly gain some clearer vision of that 
state of being to which the liberation of 
‘death’ will initiate us by dissolving the 
barrier of the ‘present’ moment and trans- 
porting us to an added dimension of 
thought and feeling. 

G. . .. asked Zoan the following ques- 
tion. “You speak of being the guardian 
of one of the zones of my subconscious 
mind. Are there others who are guardians 
over still other zones?” To this Zoan re- 
plied: 

“Your use of the pronoun ‘who’ 
strays somewhat from the mark. By 
this, you credit me with personifica- 
tion, which I hardly merit, being but 
little more than an infinitesimal part 
of the All-Consciousness. . . You de- 
preciate my views because you know 
so little of consciousness,—of its na- 
ture and its constitution. I compose a 
personality, but not the ‘T that is in 
you. Only an infinitesimal part of my 
own being exists within the strata of 
your consciousness, the remainder be- 
ing attached to myriads of other en- 
tities and self-hoods. Thus if you are 
capable of broad generalization, you 


may begin to see something of that 
great principle which we are prepar- 
ing to give the world;—a principle 
which will shed more light upon con- 
sciousness—upon the laws of affinity 
(chemical  affinity—electro-magnetism 
—and gravitation) than has hitherto 
been conceived. The consciousness is 
but a part of still greater conscious- 
nesses. 


FRAGMENTARY ASPECT OF THE 
TEMPORAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


“Consciousness might be likened to 
a lens, which is capable of focussing 
upon the greater operations of the sub- 
conscious depths. Myers employed two 
terms (supraliminal and subliminal) 
in his effort to explain mental pro- 
cesses. For what we call consciou- 
ness he designated the ‘supraliminal’ ; 
whilst he employed the term ‘sub- 
liminal’ for the subconscious. Man 
can perceive but a tiny region of his 
mind at one time before his gaze is 
obstructed by horizons comparable to 
that which you are aware of as relative 
to the earth’s curvature. The sub- 
jective is vot a cloudy realm of imagin- 
ary fancies, but constitutes that which 
is real. It is the source of endless 
activity. What you know as physical 
reality is but the objectifying of certain 
ideas occurring within the creative cen- 
ters of the subliminal regions. Mat- 
ter is but the crystallization of ideas.” 


CLUES FOR THOUGHT-TRANSMISSION 
May 11, 1929. 


C. “We are compelled to accept what 
you would call ‘leads’ or better—‘‘cues’ 
which, otherwise interpreted are certain 
thought-trends;—or, in your modern 
radio phraseology ‘hook-ups’. Ques- 
tions are not necessary so long as the 
medium’s mind is stimulated upon a 
particular subject such as that of the 
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message just finished. For example, 
let us select for you a subject to write 
upon. You will be surprised how 
easily material necessary for the ela- 
boration of it will flow to you. Writ- 
ing is the same with all persons: 
writers who depend upon their own 
mechanical power of phrasing and 
paraphrasing lose in a certain mellow- 
ness of tone and expression necessary 
to the fine art.” 


July 14, 1929. 


ZOAN (C). “Knowledge from the 
higher spheres is like an oasis in an 
arid desert. .. The phenomenal world 
is but a symbolic panorama of ex- 
periences which are but aids in the dir- 
ection of the inner spirit towards a 
higher reality. Matter is not in itself 
solid: it is but a hint of that which is 
solid. Man is governed by the prin- 
ciples of one evolutionary system: but 
his composite nature is under the in- 
fluence of spiritual law. His nature is 
essentially dualistic; but while this is 
true, philosophy seeks in its ultimate 
analysis to reduce this complexity to 
oneness—homegeneity, Knowledge is 
relative: truth is permanent. . It is the 
spiritual food on which the soul de- 
pends for life. Truth is nourishment 
to the spirit just as proteids, fats, and 
carbohydrates are nutriments for the 


physical body. 


“But the changing conceptions of 
man are never permanent. His vision 
is limited to the point of reference. 
Narrow indeed is his vision when it is 
held upon the things of the earth-life. 
Man’s vision becomes wider propor- 
tionately as it is lifted above these. 
Consider a few of the symbols of your 
entirely symbolic world:—'up’ and 
‘down’—have reference to the earth 
and to gravity: to the proximity of ob- 
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jects to the center of gravity. Re- 
garded spiritually, the terms have 
rather different meanings. The spirit 


is indeed held ‘down’ to earth (it is 
earth-bound): not by the force of 
gravity, but by the weight of ignorance. 
When the animal appetites and crav- 
ings of the physical body no longer 
dominate the spirit which inhabits that 
body, then the spirit gains its freedom 
and ascends to higher planes.” 


July 27, 1929. 


“With man, the material plane con- 
verges with the spiritual. This does 
not mean that one should hasten one’s 
transition: but it does mean that one 
should deny the flesh and seek only 
spiritual delights. The power and the 
glory of spirituality is derived from a 
course contrary to that from which 
material power is obtained. The spirit- 
ual counterpart of the Survival of the 
Fittest as this law holds in the physical 
world, may be expressed in one word, 
—Service. In the desire to serve, one 
must practice self-culture in order to 
develop one’s self sufficiently for his 
service to be of value. In this way one 
may become a brilliant personality— 
a glowing light;—a spiritual power 
capable of illuminating the darkest re- 
cesses of the earth. Solomon asked for 
wisdom, that he might best be able to 
serve his people. He became a light 
towards which all men sought grop- 
ingly from the farthest corners of the 
earth. . . 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PSYCHE IN 
MAN 


“The process of birth cannot be 
hastened, but the child to be delivered 
whole, must abide in its mother’s 
womb a sufficient time. In the life 
which you live, you are even now un- 
dergoing a metamorphosis. Out of the 
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larva—the animal body—the spiritual 
counterpart of man slowly emerges. 
Mammon is symbolical of matter: but 
it is not evil, strictly speaking: it is 
necessary for the gradual development 
of the soul-life. Man is rapidly enter- 
ing into that state in which his spirit- 
ual sight shall be opened. But this can 


only come about through much suffer- 
ing. The darkest hours must precede 
the, dawn of that new life’. .... 


“Let us return to that difficulty which 
somewhat troubled you earlier in the 
evening when you were unable to com- 
prehend certain variations in the tone 
and color of our messages, some of 
which you believed to be of a more 
spiritual nature than others. This 
change in color was necessitated by 
the very nature of the task: that is to 
say, just as all knowledge converges 
when viewed from the highest of all 
elevations, so you ought to compre- 
hend that the physical and the spiritual 
are but two-sided aspects of one ul- 
timate reality. But you have not yet 
reached that elevation at which you 
can view them in this light. It is the 
very nature of thought that it cannot 
exist independently of matter. It fol- 
lows, of course, that matter can not 
exist without thought. Matter, there- 
fore, constitutes thought-symbols. Mat- 
ter is extended in space and is capable 
of motion: hence Thought is extended 
in space and is capable of motion. 
This is the older definition of thought. 
If we bring to our assistance more data, 
a better definition may be given which 
would define it in its double aspect. 


“Let us assume, then, that Matter 
is Thought in motion. If Thought and 
Matter be ultimately one and the same 
thing, you may readily comprehend 
how natural it would be for us to fall 


into the habit of expressing ourselves 
in a more or less physical way—that 
is, from the materialistic point of view; 
—this depending largely upon the con- 
dition of the medium’s brain at the 
time of the discourse;—upon its tone, 
whether or not, at the moment of 
transmission it is more receptive to 
Spiritualistic impressions or to mater- 
ialistic ones.” 


ZOAN. 


[G. here remarked to X. . . that in one 
of the earlier communications, when Dar- 
win purported to communicate, he re- 
plied to the question: ‘Are you in a spirit- 
ual body?’ with the words ‘I do not like 
the term: I am in a substance’. G. 

declared that these earlier messages 
seemed to have a decidedly more material- 
istic tone than some of the later ones. } 


C. “This is because we could not make 
ourselves clearly understood at the 
time: your comprehension of the spirit- 
ual content of the messages was not 
nearly so far advanced as it is now. It 
is appropriate here to advise you that 
you continue to seek this higher spiri- 
tual enlightenment and not to allow 
your vision of the whole to be ob- 
structed by an array of unimportant 
facts and details. In a word, you must 
not allow yourself to lose sight of the 
forest by too close attention to the 
trees. Consider this: the spirit is un- 
able to recall most of the detail ex- 
periences acquired during the earth- 
life. Consequent on its transition, the 
ego evolves quite naturally out of the 
collective experiences gather during its 
terrestrial existence. It comes here 
fresh and plastic.—pliable—and __ is 
readily moulded by the stimuli of this 
life; being less and less affected by the 
earth-conditions. 


{G. here remarked that the style of 
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the communication seemed to suggest 
Darwin. | 


“I am simply serving here in the 
capacity of control—taking a message 
from Darwin and relaying it to you 
—that is all’. “You cater too 
much to authority. Do not be con- 
cerned too greatly with the excellence 
of Darwin. Fasten your ideals and 
aspirations, not upon others, but upon 
individuality, which is the highest goal 
of human achievement. Imitation too 
readily springs from envy: therefore 
you would destroy all originality.” 


. VISION PHYSICAL AND PSYCHICAL 
July 27, 1929. 

“Vision, to us here, is more nearly 
what you would term Impression, if 
you can understand what we mean by 
this. However, it is a very difficult 
conception. Just as all things in the 
corporeal world are symbolic of a 
spiritual life, so it is with the physical 
sense of vision. The objects which 
you perceive through vibratory im- 
pressions centered upon the foci of the 
eyes and carried by certain nerves to 
the brain, are in fact but zmpressions. 
What you call reality is but the stuff 
of which dreams are made. Life to 
us is infinitely more real than your drab 
world. Our vision takes in a broader 
scope than is possible for your sense 
of sight.” 


August 1, 1929. 


[G. . . in conversation with the sensitive, 
remarked in substance that if théy real- 
ly believed that the messages came from 
a group of brilliant minds and were pre- 
pared by the communicators, then ‘not 
to give effect to their scheme of work 
would seem to imply a doubt. } 


C. “Say what you think, for we already 
sense it, even before the words are out 
of your mouth.” 
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{[G. “Granting that what I am_ sup- 
posed to know about spiritual communica- 
tion is true, I am perfectly aware that it 
is possible for you to read my thoughts. | 
Myers (C). “You annoy me tremendous- 

ly. MYERS” 


terfere with this momentous work. 
Come, man, take a larger view. Forget 
these silly trifles..... 


... Cease to let trifles in- 


We admire frankness, and a 
touch of the serious vein in every one. 
But you are too inclined to take small 
isolated facts—facts which have no 
bearing upon the higher individual de- 
velopment—too seriously. Thus you 
are continually annoyed about trifles.” 

{Here M. ailudes to G’s public work 
and the environment it creates for him, 
which the communicators would like to 


change. } 


“It is ridiculous to assume that in 
the natural order of things you should 
be a vehicle to those less advanced 
along the lines of spirituality than 
yourself. If your time and your mind 
are not your own: if the former is the 
property of others and the latter so 
inhibited and held within bounds that 
it no longer has free expression of its 
own, lay not the blame for this so 
much to ill-fortune as to your own 
negligence.” 


INSANITY AS DISSOCIATION 


C. (after a discusion between the sitters 
on the nature of insanity) 


‘It is possible for the personality to 
disintegrate into myriads of separate 
and independent personalities. It is 
only by uniting and harmonizing these 
separate entities that the ego achieves a 
rounded development and becomes a 
great power in the next existence. These 
personalities are known as monads by 
thinkers here who are stimulating 
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thought 
monad is to the mind what the cell is 
to the organism—a minute entity. It 
is little wonder, as may be seen from 
this conception, that such notions as 
fairies, brownies, and the like have 
arisen.” 


upon the earth-plane. A 


SOME COLLECTED OBSERVATIONS 


As to the remedy for this anarchy in 
the soul, the Communicator here suggests 
that there is truth in the old adage that 
confession is good for the soul. ‘“This’”’ he 
says “is why in all religions, confession 
is so intensely stressed. A sickly soul is 
an evil soul: conversely, a good soul must 
be healthy in all its parts... . The evo- 
lution of the individual soul-life is an- 
alogous to the evolution of the race: 
and just as the Bible has been a record 
of the progress of man from paganism to 
christianity, so has it been with the in- 
dividual selfhood. The savage racial por- 
tions of the soul-hood must be harmo- 
nized with the Christ-spirit within be- 
fore the proper adjustment of mental 
forces or mental health—which is ‘salva- 
tion’—can be reached. The word SAV- 
IOR is a symbolism arising out of the 
sttuggles and antagonisms of the racial 
consciousness. (If you were more fami- 
liar with the laws of mental growth, you 
would understand that religion is but the 
outcome of certain antagonisms observed 
in nature). Thus among all races there 
have been saviors: and among individuals 
these symbolisms may arise at times of 
great mental and emotional stress.” 


A COMMUNICATION FROM DARWIN 

Note. This was delivered through the 
lips of the medium in response to G. . .’s 
request for a special message from this 
source. ? 

“The history of the spheres which 
we occupy, and to which you are soon 
to be consigned, is the history of the 
soul—or shall I say, of the mental de- 


velopment—of the human species. For 
a long time here, enlightenment was 
obscured and the treasure of spiritual 
development hidden, because of the 
darkness of human ignorance which 
discolored and disfigured our surround- 
ings. 

“This -ondition prevailed until out 
of the pit a few torches arose in the 
several persons of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Gautama, Archimedes, Plato, Socrates, 
Galileo, Newton and many others. The 
influence which one human mind can 
have upon an ignorant environment 
penetrates to the darkest corners, as a 
tiny light will penetrate to the utmost 
recesses of a darkened room. 


_ “As a result of these influences, and 
of many others who have arisen, pro- 
gress here has not only been possible 
but practicable: but the truth of which 
the world is most in need at present is 
that the Kingdom of Heaven and 
the Temple of God is within one’s 
own self and progress here can be de- 
layed proportionally to wilful blind- 
ness. The two worlds are inextricably 
linked together as are the body and 
mind. Upon one depends the other: 
and for the realization of a full, 
rounded development scientific insight 
into the problems of cotinued existence 
—to be realized, not as fancy but as 
fact—is the problem which confronts 
us—a problem not for one, nor for the 
few, but for all who would create a 
heaven and not a hell and would make 
life endurable not merely because it 
has to be endured. 


“Life is a fact; and destruction the 
most persistent and damnable illusion 
that ever entered the human mind. 
Happiness, both in your life and in 
this depends not upon the individual 
degree of knowledge and adjustment 
to facts, but upon the united striving 
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for inner harmony,—the full rounded 
spiritual development of all. 

“It is my purpose as a naturalist 
and as a philanthropist—as it is also 
the purpose of many here—to blaze the 
trail; to lay before mankind the true 


* * * K * 


THE STRANGE HISTORY 
OF HYPNOTISM 


By EMILIO SERVADIO 


The object of this short account is an 
attempt to show that Hypnotism, among 
all the theories which are advanced for 
its interpretation from Mesmer to our 
own day, may have its own—and very 
instructive—‘Innet History’. 

The lessened esteem with which 
Hypnotism is regarded today is the in- 
evitable corollary of the series of disap- 
pointing and delusory researches made by 
those whose own natural limitations com- 
pel them to classify academically phe- 
nomena which from their very nature 
may only be studied from the standpoint 
of modern Metapsychics. 

The key for the comprehension of the 
history of hypnotism, is as follows: 

The various systems which have in suc- 
cession been thought to offer definite in- 
terpretation must be considered as be- 
longing to two distinct series,— 

1. Those which collate in the pheno- 
mena supernormal—or merely abnormal 
—elements difficult to classify as patho- 
logical. 

2. Those which are constantly forced 
to eliminate these elements and to rele- 
gate hypnotism to the simple category of 
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nature of reality; to unfold the facts 
before their gaze; to reveal the discov- 
eries which we have made since our 
transition. For we consider these things 
essential to the mighty problem which 
we all of us have to face.” 


psycho-pathology, or 
alone. 

Our thesis as so far understood, is con- 
trary to both these postulates, although 
we recognise some at least, if not all 
among them as having great merits, and 
that the efforts made along these lines 
have been of actual service, from time 
to time, to clear the ground by eliminat- 
ing many hypotheses partially parascien- 
tific often formulated by those who be- 
lieve these latter must be adhered to as 
paramount. 

Among these would-be ‘‘Simplifiers’, 
never failing in interest even though 
scientific history has brought definitely to 
light the errors of their theses, the name 
of Mesmer stands foremost. 

This statement may sound amazing, 
but let us first examine into precise de- 


even psychology 


eee) 





tail. 

It must be remembered that until the 
dawn of the nineteenth century expeti- 
mental methods had not reached theif 
greatest height, and the consequent sciet- 
tific division of the subject into various 
branches (in a sense interdependent but 
cultivated separately and each having it 
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own scientific value), had been little in- 


dulged in. 


The lapse of centuries was required be- 
fore mental habit was liberated sufficient- 
ly to permit of any sort of syncretisms in 
which scientific elements might fuse with 
philosophical or theological dogmas, and 
in which physics might harmonize with 
Holy Scripture and the first definite as- 
sumptions of scientific thought might 
unite peacefully with the cruder postu- 


lates of so-called magic or the science of 
astrology then in use. 


Every attempt to discompose these al- 
ready disorganized aggregations was but 
a prelude to the great scientific move- 
ment of the following century. 


Mesmer himself had as his main ob- 
ject, typically syncretic, the reunion of 
Newtonian attraction to the fundamental 
laws of physiology, admitting as agent of 
this attraction a subtle fluid capable of 
penetrating all bodies and even filling 
the entire Universe. 


Mesmer, therefore, after thirteen years’ 
experience, felt that the nucleus of his 
system lay in the anthropological part of 
it, this being the only portion which 
seemed confirmable by application. 


He formulated his ‘Memoirs’ upon the 
discovery of Animal Magnetism, and 
made light of the planets, of attractions 
and of all other forms of magnetism 
which did not o1iginate in the human. 


However, his use of metal bars, iron 
flings etc. etc., was justifiable from his 
point of view, in order that these ob- 
jects might have preliminary contact with 
the person of the magnetiser. 


Most noteworthy of all, however, is 
the fact that Mesmerism may be pre- 
sented as a strictly therapeutic method, 
if not indeed accepted and incorporated 
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in official medicine of the time. 


Were this not so, and if in spite of 
countless controversies and discussions on 
all sides between its opponents in the 
Royal Society of Medicine and the 
Academy of Medicine, and its adherents 
such as Jussieu and Husson, the doctrine 
of Animal Magnetism was banned, the 
principal reason for this, in our opinion, 
lies not only in the rigid dogmatism of 
official science when regarding a new and 
curious therapeutic system, but in the 
fact that in the work of those following 
Mesmer, such as Deleuze, Dupotet and 
Puysegur, are found experiences of 
magnetic phenomena and clairvoyance, 
telepathy etc. etc..—as well as those of 
mediumistic and spiritistic character, as 
Bozzano has brought to light in the work, 
—For the Defense of Spiritualism’, 
Naples, 1927. 


Such matters could not be tolerated by 
Academic Science, on whose part the ar- 
gument is closed by the simple state- 
ment,—'“We do not wish to hear any 
more about it,’—as expressed in concise 
and unequivocal terms in the celebrated 
discussion of 1840, in which the Paris 
Academy of Medicine decided that ‘In 
future Animal Magnetism would be ig- 
nored:’—an extraordinary though symp- 
tomatic declaration, and one which be- 
speaks that intolerance which in other 
forms is still extant in our own day. 


It is likewise to be noticed that this 
arbitrary declaration of the Academy of 
Medicine took place at a late period, that 
is, when the same Animal Magnetism 
had given place among its promoters to 
discussions interpretive in character, 
and much had been written which placed 
in doubt the actual existence of the 
“Fluid”, and which accentuated the im- 
portance of the psychological and sug- 
gestive element in producing the magnetic 
sleep. 
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Similar discussions and interpretations, 
which redound especially to the credit of 
Deleuze, of Bertrand and of Faria, took 
second place and were evidently obscured 
by those who decreed the death of Mes- 
merism and its derivatives. 


Only after many years, as stated, were 
its suppositions again taken up, and rein- 
inforced by partisans of the Suggestion 
theory. 


We must refer to Braid (1841), how- 
ever, for the resurrection of Magnetism— 
although with what changes! Even the 
name is changed to ‘Hypnotism’, as a more 
precise term and one less likely to create 
confusion in idea. The magnetic passes 
are abandoned,—all that manifested any 
metapsychical character was obscured, 
(this last element the most important one 
for our investigations); yet the same 
phenomena that were obtained by the 
magnetisers become acceptable when con- 
strained within these certain limits. 


Thus Hypnotism began in earnest its 
new career. It may not be said that Braid 
ignored entirely all which might be sup- 
ernormal obtained in the hypnotic state, 
but he evaded this issue in common with 
those then reviving the experiments so 
that attention was not directed towards 
this compromising element, which at an 
earlier point had brought Animal Mag- 
netism to shipwreck. 


The importance of Braid’s work was 
later recognised, however, as having at- 
tracted other eminent scientists (such as 
Charcot and Richet) to the study of 
hypnotic phenomena, which did much to 
bring the subject into prominence. 


After Braid, however, there ensued a 
period of much confusion, and the neo- 
fluidic theories of Grimes, Reichenbach, 
Durand de Gros, and Baragnon were 
miserably wrecked. Little attention was 
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paid to those of Liebault, in whom may 

be recognized nevertheless a_ precursor 
: P 

of Bernheim. 


For some years hypnotism was again 
forgotten, however great the dangers may 
have originally appeared to the scientific 
Academics of Europe and elsewhere, of 
enduring its blemish upon their escut- 
cheons. 


Thus we come to the Golden Age of 
hypnotism, that period which may be said 
to have extended from 1875 to the first 
years of the twentieth century, and in 
which time that epic struggle of the 
schools took place. They raged among 
the various theories arising from the 
diverse studies of the several applications 
of hypnotism,—therapeutic, pedagogic, 
medico-legal and otherwise. 


This period, as is well known, is con- 
tra-distinctive of the polemics between 
the schools of Salpétriere (Charcot), and 
Nancy (Bernheim). Around these with 
more or less independence, the schools 
of other investigators grouped them- 
selves. 


At this point it becomes needful to 
dissipate a great equivocation which has 
constantly vitiated the judgment of 
those who, like ourselves, have sought to 
reconstruct on its essential lines the his- 
tory of hypnotism. 


This equivocation is that which bred a 
considerable antagonism between the two 
aforesaid schools of Nancy and Salpé- 
triere. If it were to be admitted that the 
theories of Charcot and Bernheim dif- 
fered in regard to the field from which 
hypnotism rises, in reality their difference 
would disappear in considering the two 
theories as preliminaries to the re-en- 
trance of hypnotic phenomena upon the 
ground sacred to pathology (Charcot), 
or psychology (Bernheim). 


Yet to neither Charcot nor Bernheim 
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has it occurred that hypnotism might con- 
stitute one of those points of intersection 


between the normal and the paranormal, 
between the psychic and the metapsychic. 


While including hypnosis with hysteria, 
Charcot replaces the phenomenon with 
those regarded by the Academy as Psycho- 
pathology. 


Bernheim, however, starting from an 
equivocation, logical or methodico-logi- 
cal, dissolves hypnotism in an extremely 
generic conception of Suggestion, with- 
out however intimating that the hypnotic 
state might differ theoretically from the 
understanding of an advice or exhorta- 
tion, and suppressing all elements of 
pathology, which nevertheless occur fre- 


not constituting an indispensable theoretic 
presumption. 


In these statements we have no inten- 
tion of detracting from the merits of two 
great scholars; we intend only to convey 
that others, as well as they, deserve the 
same tributes of admiration, although 
their voices may have been temporarily 
drowned in the clamor raging about 
these two main stays, as it were, of the 
subject of hypnotism, and around which 
revolve all that could be said, thought or 
believed. 


Actually, however, as we have hinted, 
Charcot and Bernheim were substantially 
(loser in general sense than they may in- 
deed have suspected. Nevertheless, to 
find the first theoretical formulas in 
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which hypnotism may be said to have 
been isolated, yet incorporated in a com- 
prehensive and synthetic aspect of the 
psychic life, we must have resource to 
Ochorowicz and Myers. 


At their side may be reckoned on the 
ne hand those whose studies seek to 
plumb the depths of the Sub-Conscious, 
in the vain hope of understanding some- 


quently in the hypnotic state, even if. 
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thing of hypnotic phenomena; on the 
other, those who would explain these 
latter mysteries entirely by laws of psy- 
chology, or furnish forth—no matter 
how,—interpretations both complicated 
and unreadable. 


It is thus clear that the metapsychical 
movement initiated in the last quarter of 
the past century should illuminate ex- 
tensively the studies of those who may 
opportunely comprehend its significance 
and importance, although it would have 
the contrary effect upon its defamers. 


Recalling the principal theories suc- 
ceeding one another since the struggle 
between the two French schools, let us 
dwell for a moment upon those which 
seem to us to have most happily pre- 
ceded and accompanied their period. The 
victory of Bernheim and his followers 
was due especially to the fact that the 
opposing physiological explanations were 
evidently immature, and also to the 
necessity of insisting upon psychological 
grounds before ali others. 

The researches of Lehmann had but a 
scanty following; his effort to explain all 
organic modifications during hypnosis as 
vaso-motory phenomena met with little 
support. 


Wundt, who had keenly observed the 
progress of psychological theories  re- 
garding Suggestion since 1892, placed 
these in two series, as follows:— 


Firstly, — ‘Considering the hypnotic 
state and especially Suggestion as a new 
fact, having a fundamental psychological 
value, it certainly throws a sudden light 
upon the psychological life as a whole, 
and causes those already known pheno- 
mena of controlled consciousness to ap- 
pear of far more consequence, and in an 
entirely new light.” 


Second,— ‘Starting from the point of 
the normal consciousness and attempting 
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as far as possible to explain by its 
means the anomalies manifested during 
the hypnotic state, and the effect brought 
about by this latter, the attempt in the 
first case would be to construct upon the 
fact of Sugestion an entirely new psycho- 
logy. In the second, to extract from 
known facts of psychology, the fact of 
Suggestion and its consequences.” 


It is readily seen that Wundt himself 
belongs to the second of the above series, 
to which may also be added all pupils 
of Bernheim, Binet, Duprat, Lefevre, 
Baudoin, Coué (and all the “New 
Cchool of Nancy” etc. etc.) 


Special mention should be made of 
Munsterberg, whose theory of ‘Excess 
Attention,’ with some revisions of 
anatomico-physiological nature, is today 
much regarded by those who do not 
deny the reality of hypnotic pheno- 
mena, also among psycho-analysts, many 
of whom consider hypnosis substantially 
as a repression of the sexual instincts in 
the passive subject, and the transfer of 
the same to the active subject, in whom 
they discover the paternal element of the 


Oedipus Complex. 


Ferenczi wrote that ‘“Credulity and 
hypnotic docility have their roots in 
the masochistic element of the sexual 
tendency.” 


Jones adds that the normal affecting 
suggestion reaches a very high point of 
psycho-neurosis, given the sufficient a- 
mount of desire which fails to find ade- 
quate outlet; this would be a form of 
process more general than the displace- 
ment by which the desire is transferred 
from an unpleasant and repressed origi- 


nal conception, to another less unaccep- 
table. 


The review of this doctrine, and one 
which brings its weak points very clearly 
to the light is owing chiefly to Janet, 
but in place of giving its details we will 
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pass on to the work of those belonging 
to other lines of thought. 


As has been already remarked, the 
most prominent concept of these is that 
of “Sub-Consciousness” or “Double Con- 
sciousness”, which were outlined in op- 
position to the then more prevalent terms 
of psychology, in the later years of the 
past century. 

Already in 1870 Taine had formulated 
the hypothesis of a ‘Double Conscious- 
ness’, and to this hypothesis Dessoir in 
1889 devoted an entire book. In the 
same year Janet published his funda. 
mental study upon Psychological Auto- 
matism, which served as a starting point 
for a _ series of succeeding theories, 
among which were many new develop- 
ments not all of which were entirely in 
accord with the most recent observations 
on progressive psycho-therapy. 

Observation upon numerous automatic 
acts induced Janet to support the theory 
of an obscure zone of the Ego, the Sub- 
Consciousness;—and to limit the concept 
of hypnotism to those cases only in which 
disassociation of the personality might 
be concluded. 

Such cases, he added, have as their 
fundamental factor nervous hysteria, and 
in this state is rendered possible the true 
action of Suggestion by which the auto- 
matic activity of the Sub-Conscious 1s 
directed and determined by the Conscious- 
ness of another person in place of that 
of the subject himself. 


This theory was developed later on 
by Grasset, by whom it was most brought 
into evidence, although the excessiveness 
of this exposition is not free from te 
proach. 

Almost contemporaneously with Janet, 
appeared many other investigatory stv: 
dents of the subject, most of whom fol 
lowed upon the same lines. 

In 1875 to 1888 Richet’s studies com: 
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tinued; these began with a rehabilitation 
of hypnotism which terminated audacious- 
ly with the study of mental suggestion. 


In 1886 Morselli published his re- 
searches upon the hypnotic state, in evi- 
dent dissension with the Bernheim theor- 
ies. 


The following year Azam offered his 
work to the public; even today it is still 
of the freshest, dealing vividly with the 
doublings of personality during hypno- 
tism. 

In 1887 a volume appeared by Ocho- 
rowicz upon mental suggestion. He re- 
garded hypnotism as one of the early 
grades of psychic paranormality, and 
comprising the Braidist o: mechanical 
stimuli without exhausting all its possi- 
bilities and forms. He introduced the 
concept of psycho-physical transmission 
between the organisms, together with that 
of Ideo-Plastia, (physiological realisation 
of an idea), and of Monoideism, by 
which Suggestion is rendered possible. 
He clearly manifests the conviction that 
in considering hypnotic phenomena and 
that of Suggestion, either direct or from 
a distance, it is necessary to unite a con- 
sideration of clairvoyance, of true hallu- 
cinations, of divination by “Rapping 
Spirits’, as well as “many facts in the 
history of civilisation ascribed to demons, 
to oracles, witches, and obsessions,” etc. 
etc. He solemnly affirms the necessity of 
investigation and research in the fields 
of occultism and magic,—‘‘since Oc- 
cultism and Magic will again become a 
science.” 

It seems scarcely possible to award the 
decision between those who would thus 
replace hypnotism in the ranks of psy- 
chology, or those of “official” psycho- 
pathology. 

Wetterstrand in 1891, and Schmidkunz 
in 1892, both of Germany, in their views 
of hypnotism and suggestion, if consid- 
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erably less precise than Ochorowicz, be- 
held one of the aspects of a ‘Mysterious | 
Activity’ complex of the human psyche, 
in the action of hypnosis. 

Geley, since 1898, with that simplicity 
and synthetic quality which characterizes 
all his work, has formulated his theory 
of the “Sub-Conscious Essence’, which 
he presents as constituting the truest and 
permanent depth of the human individ- 
uality, manifesting through a great Ideo- 
Plastia, and transcending occasionally 
limits alike psychical and physical. 

Obviously, this concept squares with 
all the most obscure phenomena of 
psychology,—be they normal, abnormal or 
supernormal,—as well as with those of 
hypnotism and suggestion. 

Thus we come to 1903, the year in 
which the powerful work of Myers ap- 
peared, which may be considered the 
greatest attempt ever made to interpret 
psychic and metapsychical phenomena. 

All the readers of this work know the 
wealth or argument and persuasive force 
with which Myers has constructed his doc- 
trine of “Subliminal Consciousness”, and 
its gifts of unknown powers;—a supreme 
instance of hypnotic phenomena. 


Myers dedicated one hundred pages of 
the work to investigation of analyses of 
these phenomena, and to substantiating 
his point of view. 


After him, followed countless,—and 
in some cases,—important attempts in 
the sense of studies of hypnotic pheno- 
mena in correlation with new develop- 
ments in metapsychics. Among these may 
be found many excellent explanations 
of what is still held today,—especially 
by academic psychic research,—as_ ill 
founded and illegitimate. 

Therefore, while some scientists were 
opposing the doctrines of Bernheim’s 
epigons, and those of “Normalism” in 
general, yet insisting nevertheless upon 
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the pathological character of the hypnotic 
state without regard elsewhere, (as Janet 
and Grasset, to whom may be added 
Benedikt, Moll, Schilder, Kauders and 
others) the final crisis of hypnotic 
dogma could be seen advancing, the 
same in force and repeating with modifi- 
cations more in form than in substance 
situations often previously occurring, and 
upon which we have already dwelt. 


Evidently stricken with discomfiture, 
obvious enough even if not confessed by 
the latest theories of the ‘New School of 
Nancy,’ (in the doctrines which ex- 
plained hypnotism by the criteria of the 
older schools of psychology) these scien- 
tists comprehended obscurely that to fol- 
low the lines of Janet and his followers 
would be to make an opening concession 
and thus draw nearer to metapsychics as 
then being affirmed. Therefore in a final 
antagonism to this last named bone of 
contention, which they declared utterly 
unworthy of scientific recognition, certain 
of these scholars took refuge in a system 
often successfully adopted in such cases, 
—namely, simple denial. 


Ignoring the tens of thousands of pre- 
vious researches and arrogating to him- 
self by some unknown thought-process 
the right to regard all preceding investi- 
gators as impostors or victims of halluci- 
nation, Babinski set forth his theory of 
“Pitiatism’’. 

He affirmed that hypnotism and even 
hysteria may be reduced to generic sug- 
gestion,—whether by the active, or by 
the passive subject; and, still more fre- 
quently, to simulation. 


To this simple and convenient theory 
various others added their voices, among 
them Delmas, Bell, Logre, etc. etc. In- 
deed, we often read in our own day that 
hypnotism is merely a fable, which at 
best is treated, by concesion, as simula- 
tion or deception, etc. 





THE STRANGE HISTORY OF HYPNOTISM 


“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
—and this is borne out since 1900 up to 
today by the multiplicity of researches 
upon the Sub-Conscious. 

We cite the following only:—Jastrow, 
Morton Prince, Dwelshauvers, M. Ab- 
ramowskij, Geley, MacKenzie, and the 
most recent researches of Lubac. 


The studies into the suggestive pheno- 
mena of mediumship have been received 
and enquired into with the utmost care. 
Freud and his followers partake of the 
concept that a _ sub-conscious psychic 
activity be considered a presupposition. 


Such is the situation today in regard 
to hypnotism,—following upon a century 
of open discussion, and enough writing 
upon its argument to fill many libraries. 

ee KK OX 

Not for this, however, must research 
be abandoned. Students of Metapsychics 
furnished with adequate preparation will 
remember that the problem of hypnotism 
remains an open one, and that it is a 
question which demands its answer. 


Like all metapsychical phenomena, 
hypnotism is to be studied; and the study 
should be again taken up from its very 
roots, with patience and investigation of 
the utmost severity, profiting as well by 
all those means placed at disposal of 
searchers, as by the labors of past expeti- 
menters. 

It is obvious that all recourse to of- 
ficial science for aid is to be renounced, 
since this latter invariably limits the scope 
of such effort, and it constantly paralyses 
any attempt to go forward. 


We see with disapproval that the study 
of hypnotism is obscured by the pre- 
dominance of metapsychics; yet hypno- 
tism is worthy of profound investigation 
by the very reason of its difficulty, and 
the fact that the research demands a pre- 
liminary training far from easy. 

We believe moreover that Metapsychics 
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DR. EMILO 


alone may prove the means by which 
new fruit may be obtained in this field, 
—that very Metapsychics itself which we 
so well remember as the challenger of 
that which we are called upon to main- 
tain. 


EMILIO SERVADIO. 
kK OR OK X 
(The following names are those of 
writers most in accord with the text of 
our article, and may serve as guidance 
for those who wish to study the ques- 
tion further. 


A complete bibliography would com- 


| prehend not less than several thousand 


indices. ) 
ke OK KX 


MESMER, De planetarum influxu, Wien 
i766; ID., Mémoire sur la découverte du 
magnétisme animal, Paris 1779; PUYSEGUR, 
Recherches, expéviences, observations etc., Paris 
1811; DELEUZE, Histoire critique de mag- 
nétisme animal, Paris 1813; FARIA, De la cause 
du sommeil lucide, Paris 1819; DU POTET, 
Traité complet du magnétisme, Paris 1821; 
BERTRAND, Du Magnétisme animal en France, 
Paris 1826; BRAID, Nearhypnology, London 
1843 LIEBAULT, Le sommeil et les états an- 
dlogues, Paris 1866; CHARCOT, Essai d’une 
distinction nosographique des divers états com- 
pris sous le nom d’Hypnotism, Paris 1882; 
RICHET, Le somnambulisme provoqué, in Jour- 
nal de l anat: et de physiol: 1875, XI pp. 348- 
378; Id: L’homme et I’ intelligence, Paris 1883; 
Id: La suggestion mentale et le calcul des prob- 
abilities in Revue philos: 1884, p. 609; Id: 
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Relation de diverses experiences sur la transmis- 
sion mentale, la lucidité etc., in Proceedings 
S.P.R., V, 13, 1888; MORSELLI, I/ magne- 
tismo animale, la fascinazio ne e gli stati 
ipnotici, Torino 1886; BERNHEIM. De /a sug- 
gestion dans l'état hypnotique et a Vétat de 
veille, Paris 1884; id., Hypnotisme, suggestion, 
psychotherapie, Paris 1891; OCHOROWICZ, 
De la suggestion mentale, Paris 1887; AZAM, 
Hypnotisme et double conscience, Paris 1887; 
JANET, L’automatisme psychologique, Paris 
1889; DESSOIR, Das Doppel-Ich, Berlin 
1890; WUNDT, Hypnotismus und Suggestion, 
Leipzig 1892; BENEDIKT, Hypnose, hyp- 
notische Suggestion und Kriminologie, Wien 
1893; GYEL (GELEY), L’etre subsconscient, 
Paris 1898; BABINSKI, De l’hynotisme, Paris 
1900; MYERS, Human Personality, London 
1903; JASTROW, The subconscious, London 
1906; FERENCZI, Die Introjektion in der 
Neurose und die Rolle der Uebertragung bei 
der Hypnose und Suggestion, in Jahrb. fur 
psychoanal. Forsch., 1910, (1); JONES, The 
action of suggestion in psychotherapy, in Journ: 
of Abnormal Psychology, dec. 1910; MOR- 
TON PRINCE, The Unconscious, New York 
1914; COUE, De la suggestion et de ses ap- 
plications, Nancy 1915; GRASSET, L’hypnot- 
isme et la suggestion, Paris 1916; DWELS- 
HAUVERS, WL/inconscient, Paris 1916; 
ABRAMOWSKI, Le subconscient normal, 
Paris 1918; CELEY, De Il’Inconscient au Con- 
scient, Paris 1919; JANET Les médications 
psychologiques, Paris 1919; DELMAS et 
BOLL, La personalité humaine, Paris 1922; 
MOLL, Der Hynotismus, n. ed., Berlin 1924; 
SCHILDER u. KAUDERS, Lehrbuch der Hyp- 
nose, Berlin 1926; MOLL, Suggestion und 
Hypnose, n. ed., Berlin 1928. 


* * Ke K * 


“A REMINISCENCE OF, AND A PROMISE TO, PROF: JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP’” 
By Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf. The Editor acknowledges the receipt of this valuable apprecia- 


tion of Dr. Hyslop as a gift from its author. 


It offers, in pamphlet form, a revised and 


teprinted tribute based upon what originally appeared in our Journal for Oct. and Nov. 
1920; combined with an address delivered at the Memorial Service to Dr. Hyslop at the Unitar- 


ian Church Jan. 17, 1921. 
for purchase by members at Hyslop House. 


It is hoped that a small number of copies may be available 








THE MYERS CROSS-CORRESPONDENCES 
REVIEW OF MISS H. A. DALLAS'S BOOK 


HENRY TREAT SPERRY 


“COMRADES ON THE HOMEWARD WAY” 
by Helen Alexandrina Dallas, W. Collins Sons 
& Co. Ltd., 48 Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


It is probable that many persons in- 
terested in psychic science have been 
frightened away from the Myers cross- 
correspondences because of their com- 
plexity. To such persons this book is of 
value. It gives something of a summary 
of the more out-standing communications 
purporting to originate in the discarnate 
intelligence of F. W. H. Myers. The 
latter half of the book is devoted to an 
account of certain séances in which the 
author figured more personally, but the 
presentation of the Myers communica- 
tions in a more simplified and readable 
form than has been obtainable heretofore 
gives the book its chief value. 

In her foreword Miss Dallas writes: 
“If the book leads anyone to study the 
volumes upon which it is based I shall 
be well contented.’ It should do this: it 
is a modest ambition. It would seem 
that no one could read of the manner 
in which the alleged spirit of Myers ar- 
ranged, with the aid of his living friends, 
this series of astonishing communica- 
tions and worked them out with such 
brilliance without wanting to know more 
about them and about the theory underly- 
ing them. It does more than that: it 
makes one wish to have, (if he does not 
possess it) a thorough knowledge of 
Latin and Greek and the Greek classics 
to the end that he might follow the al- 
lusions all the way, instead of being 
forced to rely on the translator to catch 
the point which is being made. How- 
ever, Miss Dallas does a competent job 


of explaining the relevancy of each 
passage and reference, and thus the 
weight of the communications is not lost 
to even the unscholarly reader. 


Of course, if any conclusions are to be 
drawn from a consideration of the Myers 
communications, they will not differ es- 
sentially from conclusions arrived at 
after consideration of other and similar 
phenomena. Many persons, however, ob- 
ject to the seemingly trivial and irrelevant 
mature of much alleged psychical phe- 
nomena—although this is hardly a per- 
missible argument in certain cases. Un- 
der perfect conditions of control, when 
every possible means of physical interven- 
tion and participation is eliminated, it 
would seem that the simplest message re- 
ceived through channels outside the op- 
eration of ‘natural laws’ as we under- 
stand them would be as conclusive proof 
of the existence of something beyond 
our present understanding as the most 
complex cross-correspondence. However, 
comparatively few persons are privileged 
to have first-hand knowledge of the con- 
ditions of control existing during any 
given seance, and, to such as these, the 
prima facie evidence furnished by the 
complexity of the message received will 
bear more weight than a mete recital of 
those conditions. When the communica- 
tion hinges on matters which in all pro- 
bability were in the mind only of the man 
who has passed on, the weight of evidence 
is increased. When the “‘discarnate in- 
telligence’”” brings in disinterested persons 
outside his own particular group of 
friends to aid in making his communt- 
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THE MYERS CROSS-CORRESPONDENCES 


cations more evidential, and succeeds in 
doing so, while leaving them all more or 
less in the dark as to what he is attempt- 
ing he is very near to producing incontro- 
vertible proof. Myers, or some “force” 
or “presence” claiming to be Myers, ac- 
complished this last coup, after a good 
deal of what appeared to be laborious 
preparation, during the eariy years of 
the present century. The account of the 
manner in which he accomplished it 
makes exciting reading. 

Perhaps it will be found, eventually, 
that the weight of evidence furnished by 
spirit intelligences is sufficient to over- 
whelm the instinct of most reasoning 
humans to seek among more familiar 
causes for an explanation of these phe- 
nomena. Indeed the tyro in psychic tre- 
search is sore beset to retain his equili- 
brium and his objective view-point after 
he realizes the amount and nature of the 
evidence for survival and the number of 
first rate minds to whom this evidence 
has proven conclusive. He is likely to 
feel that he is excessively vain and pre- 
sumptive in not immediately abandoning 
his scruples and pledging his allegiance 
to the faith of these people. The ease 
of such an act should warn him away 
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from it. Let him, rather, be convinced, 
(if he is to be convinced) through the 
consideration of such evidence as the 
Myers cross-correspondences constitute. If 
these do not carry conviction there is 
no need for him to stop there: the field 
for investigation 1s large and is growing 
daily. 

That Miss Dallas has become con- 
vinced of the actuality of survival is evi- 
dent from her attitude. One may not 
quarrel with this, since the book was 
written from a frankly biased view-point. 
On the other hand it is questionable if 
generalizations about psychic phenomena 
are of very great value. We did not find 
that Miss Dallas’ animadversions en- 
hanced the interest of her book—par- 
tcularly since she is hampered by a cer- 
tain infelicity of expression. Likewise 
one is left with the feeling that she as- 
sembled her material a little inexpértly 
and that, for-the sake of unity, the Myers 
case might well have been treated alone. 
However, “Comrades on the Homeward 
Way” is of value in so far as it adds to 
the body of well-established evidence and 
in its presentation of the Myers com- 
munications in a more available form 
than has been obtainable heretofore. 


* 4 KK * 


OBIIUARY 


Dr. DicRAN DADIRRIAN AND MR. JOHN Da CosTA 


Our Society, and in particular the mem- 
bers of the New York Section will la- 
ment the news which we regretfully record, 
of the death of Dr. Dadirrian, of 173 
Lexington Avenue, well-known in New 
York business circles. Dr. Dadirrian 
was one of the most constant attendants 
at the Lecture and Social meetings 
of the Section and his familiar pre- 
sence will be greatly missed. Owing to 


his total blindness he was a_ pathetic 
figure: and it may be that his physical 
deprivation was a stimulus to his quest 
for the realities of the Unseen. We ex- 
tend our sympathies to his surviving 
relatives and to those of Mr. John Da- 


Costa, the well-known portrait painter, 
whose loss by death the Society has also 
to deplore. 











INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
By HARRY PRICE 
(Series Seventy-One). 


I am commencing these No¢es on June 
25th and I recollect that it was on the 
evening of this day, in 1763, that Bos- 
well and the immortal Samuel Johnson 
were together in the Mitre Tavern. 
“Bozzy’” was only twenty three years of 
age, and had only recently met the great 
lexicographer. 

Boswell records: “We talked of belief 
in ghosts. He said ‘Sir, I make a distinc- 
tion between what a man may experience 
by the mere strength of his imagination, 
and what imagination cannot possibly 
produce. Thus, suppose I should think 
that I saw a form and heard a voice cry 
“Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, 
and unless you repent you will certainly 
be punished”; my own unworthiness is so 
deeply impressed upon my mind that I 
might imagine | thus saw and heard; and, 
therefore, I should not believe that an 
external communication had been made 
to me. But if a form should appear, and 
a voice should tell me that a particular 
man had died at a particular place and 
a particular hour, a fact which I had no 
apprehension of, nor any means of know- 
ing, and this fect, with all its circum- 
stances, should afterwards be unquestion- 
ably proved, I should, in that case, be 
persuaded that I had supernatural in- 
telligence imparted to me’.” As usual, the 
Doctor said something that is eminently 
sensible. 

xe KOK OK 


I was in Paris last week and was just 
in time to see Rudi Schneider before he 
left for his home in Braunau, Austria 
where he wil remain until the end of 


August. He is visiting the National 
Laboratory in September for a _ few 
weeks, and will afterwards return to the 
Institut Métapsychique, Paris, for an in- 
definite period. Dr. Eugéne Osty and his 
son, Marcel have obtained some most 
important results with Rudi and their ex- 
periments are likely to cause considerable 
discussion when the report is published. 
Rudi has been thoroughly enjoying him- 
self during his long stay in Paris and is 
becoming quite a linguist. 
* oe OR KK 

I see by the Mahrisch-Ostrau (Czecho- 
Slovakia) Morgenzeitung for June 12th 
that a congress of spiritualists is being ar- 
ranged in Czechoslovakia for July 5 and 6. 

Although the newspaper does not say 
so, I assume that the meeting is being 
held in Prague. Everywhere in Europe 
the interest in psychic matters is increas- 
ing steadily. A proof of this is the fact 
that Sweden has recently amended cer- 
tain of its laws which will now make 
it easier for psychical researchers to ex- 
periment with mediums. Speaking of 
Sweden, Madame Hellberg, of Stock 
holm, writes me to the effect that the 
Swedish S.P.R. is contemplating issuing 
a journal. 

* ok OR OR OK 


Sir Oliver Lodge celebrated (‘‘quietly’ 
as the press informs us) his 80th birth- 
day on Friday, June 12th. His extraor- 
dinary vitality is that of a healthy man 
twenty years younger and his activities 
include many forms of exertion ‘if 
which a man of forty might hesitate 
indulge. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


In a statement to the press he made a 
number of prophecies. He said: “If 1 
were to predict what may be the next 
revolutionary scientific discovery, I should 
say that we can at least admit the pos- 
sibility of the discovery of another world. 
It will be a spiritual world which inter- 
acts with the material world, and yet 


‘is not of it. 


“The discovery will be made that man 


| is not the highest being of which we may 
have cognizance, but that there are a mul- 
| titude of intelligences otherwise, some of 
them far more highly endowed than our- 


selves. 


“The universe is much bigger and 
more complex than we had thought tt, 
and we are slowly awakening to the dis- 
covery of a new world of existence to 
which our senses give us hardly any 
clue.” 
| “A man may be young at 70 nowa- 
days,” he said. “People live to be 100, 
|and that is the sort of age we should 
,aim at. So long as a man can keep well, 
‘there is plenty to be done in the world, 
no matter what his age, but it is no good 
dawdling along in a state of senility. 


| “The influence of the mind on the 
\body is very great—greater perhaps than 
we realise yet. 

“The universe is said to be running 
down. It may be, but I believe that at 
the same time there is something which 
keeps on constantly winding it up again. 
This planet will certainly come to an 
end some day as it gets colder and colder. 
|So will the sun. But the human race has 
got a long time to go on this planet. 
People who are working for the good of 
the race have a long time to hope.” 

Broadcasting, he thought, had almost 
teached perfection, but television had a 
very long way to go before it reached 
an equally successful state. It would pro- 
bably need 20 years. 
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Sir Oliver's views are not accepted by 
all his scientific confreres and Professor 
H. M. Relton, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at King’s College, London 
takes exception to the statement that 
science will one day discover the existence 
of beings higher than man. He states: 
“The only tests which could be applied 
by science to make certain of a spiritual 
sphere beyond our ken are quantitative. 
They could never, therefore, yield indis- 
putable evidence of that which, by its 
very nature, as qualitively different from 
the material world, must ever elude our 
efforts to bring it within the range of 
sense observation. I fear, therefore, that 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s prophecy will not, be- 
cause it cannot, ever be fulfilled. We 
must in this, as in all questions concern- 
ing the spiritual world, and the existence 
of higher forms of being, walk by faith 
and not by sight.” [But surely as man 
progressively evolves new faculties, so 
he may hope to contact higher modes 
of intelligence. Ed.} 


* * KK * 


When I was in Paris last week I heard 
an extraordinary story of alleged frauds 
by a man who hypnotized a medium for 
his own alleged nefarious purposes. 

Recently at Lyons was arrested a Bre- 
ton named José Caraes, formerly the 
chauffeur and latterly adopted son of a 
chemical manufacturer named Bouchard. 

Caraes, it is alleged, sought to exploit 
M. Bouchard’s spiritualist proclivities to 
his own advantage and found in a med- 
ium named Veyre, whom he was able to 
hypnotise, a pliable tool. 

At a séance Caraes caused Veyre to 
speak in the name of a spirit supposed to 
be that of ‘““Mandrin, a Brigand Chief,” 
who ordered Bouchard to hand over to 
Caraes the sum of £400 for the purpose 
of establishing a “laboratory of subter- 
ranean and archaeological research.” 

The money was handed over, and then 
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further messages were received from 
“The Brigand” ordering the payment of 
other sums. Stimulated by threatening 
messages, Bouchard paid, but eventually 
became suspicious and caused the arrest 
of Caraes, who, it is alleged, confessed. 

Caraes calmly revealed the whole con- 
spiracy, adding a number of details de- 
signed to show how completely he had 
M. Bouchard and other members of his 
spiritualist circle under him thumb. 

One of the purposes for which the 
“Brigand” is said to have ordered M. 
Bouchard to pay over a large sum was 
for experiments in the manufacture of 
a gas “capable of annihilating all Ger- 
many. 

Premises for the supposed laboratory 
were actually taken by Caraes, who 
equipped it with mysterious wires and 
gas points. 

ee OK OK OK 

Cases of amazing credulity continually 
reach me and one of the most extta- 
ordinary comes from Sicily where a local 
witch doctor has been arrested in connec- 
tion with her treatment of a “patient.” 

Suffering from recurrent attacks of 
fever and hysteria, a young woman, a 
native of Milazzo, in Sicily, was induced 
to ignore the medical clinic established in 
her village and to submit herself instead 
to the evil ministrations of an old hag 
believed to have occult relations with the 
Devil. 

As a cure the “witch,” after incanta- 
tions and the boiling up of various revolt- 
ing brews, thrust a large needle into the 
right foot of the girl. As. the fever con- 
tinued so was the treatment augmented, 
until no less than 64 needles had been 
wholly thrust into various parts of her 
leg and left there. 

The young woman’s condition became 
grave, and the medical officials of the 
place heard of it. They removed her to 
hospital for examination and X-rays 
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revealed the needles. Forty needles were 
extracted, but it is feared that to save 
the life of the victim her leg will have 
to be amputated. Terrified at the ‘“devil’s 
revenge,” the young woman at first re- 
fused to reveal how the needles came to 
be there, but later confessed. 
ee RK * 

Speaking of Italy reminds me that the 
story of a “‘vision” of Christ on a cine- 
matograph film which I recorded in last 
month’s Notes has (as they say in 
theatrical circles) ‘flopped’ badly. The 
Vatican will have nothing to do with 
the story until it is passed by the Bishop 
of the local diocese (Trieste). If it 
passes the local authorities, the full ac- 
count will be sent to the Congregation of 
Rites in Rome. 

The attitude of the Church is one of 
reluctance to admit miraculous manifesta- 
tions, and every case is examined with 
scepticism, albeit a benevolent scepticism. 
The present case presents unusual fea- 
tures, in that it is not identified with any 
particular shrine or person and involves 
no cure or special revelation. 

Without committing themselves to any 
opinion the Vatican authorities observe 
that the film lends itself so easily to 
fake manifestations that the story should 
be received with the utmost caution, and 
the local authorities are no doubt dealing 
with it in this light. 

It is also pointed out that while the 
vision may have been reported in good 
faith, the question of mass-suggestion and 
optical illusion may easily enter—coupled 
with a coincidence of photographic effect 
on the film. 

It also appears that the youth who 
took the pictures on which the “vision” 
is alleged to have recorded itself is him- 
self mediumistic. His name is Bruno 
Picco, and he is a member of the 


mechanical staff of the Mercurius Cinema 
Company. Signor Picco fell into a swoon 
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during the taking of the picture and had 
to receive medical attention. It was after- 
wards found that the pictures of Christ 
were on about forty of the pictures and 
Picco then told what he had seen. Ap- 
parently no steps were taken to safe- 
guard the film during the time it was 
awaiting development, so it is possible 
that a picture of Christ was superim- 
posed upon the normal photographs. 

Signor Picco declares that he saw the 
image of Christ on a previous occasion 
and expects to see it a third time in ful- 
filment of a dream which he had—one 
of many and all of a religious character. 

Ac the moment of writing the film has 
ben placed in the custody of the parish 
priest of the church of Sant’ Antonio 
who has promised to write a report on 
the matter and submit it to his superiors. 
And there the matter rests. 

x eR OK OK 

Another interesting item of Italian 
news is the fact that the (Italian) Na- 
tional Congress of Rhabdomancy has met 
at Verona to discuss the possibilities of 
using their divining power for the good 
of their country and the finding of water 
(much needed in some parts of Italy) 
and metals at the lowest possible cost. 

There were nearly two hundred mem- 
bers at the congress which included an 
exhibition of various kinds of “rods” 
from the traditional hazel twig to “‘scien- 
tific’ specimens made of indiarubber. 
One of the delegates revealed the fact 
that the King of Italy has considerable 
water-divining powers. 

Through the society the members of- 
fer their services to go over the whole 
country at a very small cost. As many 
of them have the power of findng metal 
ores as well, the society’s activities will 
be extended for mining and archeological 
purposes. But the location of water for 
land reclamation purposes is their im- 
mediate aim. 
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The following resolutions were passed: 

1. To draw up a list of all hidden 
water-courses and identify those not al- 
ready registered. The divining rods of 
the National Society of Rhabdomancy are 
to be used for this purpose. 


2. To draw up maps showing where 
water exists, and can be had for agricul- 
tural purposes, and present it to the 
Government as a guide. 

3. To control the use of water in 
country districts and apply the National 
Society’s knowledge and experience when- 
ever it is needed for the benefit of 
country districts now suffering from 
dearth of water supply. 

xe OR OR OF 


It is amazing the interest which aca- 
demic circles in Oxford and Cambridge 
are now taking in matters psychic and 
occult. Not only have the Oxford Uni- 
versity S.P.R. and the Cambridge Uni- 
versity S.P.R. increased the number of 
their meeting (both Prof. William Mc- 
Dougall, F.R.S., and Dr. William Brown, 
F.R.C-P. have recently lectured on psychics 
at Oxford) but two important Union de- 
bates on the occult have taken place dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 


On May 6th the Cambridge Union 
Society discussed the reality of a spiritual 
world and Mr. A. G. Sharp, Clare Col- 
lege, moved: “That this House has no 
faith in the Black Magic of Spiritualism 
and the Occult Sciences.” Mr. Sharp 
questioned whether superstition was no 
longer present in this scientific age. His 
endeavour would be to prove to the 
House that the occult sciences were 
based on superstition on the one hand 
and fraud on the other. 


A more serious aspect of the subject 
was presented by Spiritualism, a religion 
which believed that contact could be es- 
tablished with the dead, and that messages 
could be transmitted to friends amongst 
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the living. Spiritualism was an old re- 
ligion, revived by the carnage of the 
Great War. 

He admitted that phenomena and 
ghosts existed; there was overwhelming 
evidence in support of their existence. 
The Egyptian, Chinese, Roman and 
European civilisations had handed down 
records of ghosts in phantasmal form. 
While some of those apparitions must 
be put down to various mental disorders, 
research had proved beyond all doubt 
the evidence of psychic phenomena. 

Science had been unable to prove so far 
what ghosts really are. Spiritualism as- 
sumed that they were the spirits of the 
dead, and in so doing had misinterpreted 
the phenomena, constructing out of it 
an entirely false religion. He contended 
that the dead had no influence in the 
world of the living, and until science 
had proved what barenpreeation should 
be placed upon ghosts and psychic phe- 
nomena, poor deluded people would 
continue to believe that it was possible 
to communicate with the dead, and the 
coffers of the mediums would continue 
to be enriched. 

Mr. T. R. Leathem (St. John’s), who 
opposed, reminded the House that the 
whole spirit world was listening—a vast 
audience of which the hon. proposer had 
had the audacity to question the existence 
(Laughter. ) He pointed to the names of 
several eminent scientific men who _ be- 
lieved in the supernatural. 


He considered it was far better to try. 


to understand a phenomenon which was 
not black magic, but merely telepathy. 

If the endeavor had failed to meet 
with success, that was no reason why it 
should not in the future. Telepathy and 

many allied studies were valuable accom- 
plishments, and he called for fair play 
from those who regarded them as black 
magic. 
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Mr. S. B. Cohen (King’s College) 
pleaded for a reasonable enquiry into oc 
cult phenomena instead of an attitude 
of condemnation. He suggested that if 
there was a movement towards Spirit- 
ualism after the war, that was just as 
understandable as a rush for doctors dur- 
ing the prevalence of a disease. The 
real reason for the general objection to 
Spiritualism was that it always had been 
objected to. He urged them to break 
away from the old traditional horror of 
magic, and investigate it in a scientific 
manner. 

The motion was carried by 26 votes 
to 18. 

ke OR OK OK 

A better fate awaited our subject on 
May 14th when the Oxford Union me 
the Cambridge Union at Oxford in a 
debate: “That this House believes in 
ghosts.” The motion was moved by Mr. 
E. D. O’Brien (Exeter). Many under- 
graduates took part in the debate and 
several related personal experiences. The 
motion was eventually carried by 126 
votes to 72. 

ee OR OK OX 

Speaking of Oxford and ghosts, a 
work! has just been published in London 
in which the writer, Lord Kilbracken 
(once well known as Sir Arthur Godley, 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone) tells 
us how Andrew Lang, writer and psy- 
chist, and a great sceptic ' ‘saw Conington, 
whom he well knew as an acquaintance 
; standing under the lamppost 
which is situated in the middle of the 
road, between Oriel and Christ Church, 
and looking steadfastly towards Corpus, 
the college to which as Latin Professoi 
he belonged, and for which he had 2 
very special affection.” 

At that very moment Conington had 
died. The story is interesting because 


4 “The Reminiscences of Lord Kilbracken, 
acmillan, 10s. 6d. 
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Lang, immediately after he had seen the 
apparition, met another of Conington’s 
friends and said that Conington had just 
met him, when he was told that this was 
impossible as Conington was lying very 
ill. Conington was a man of such 
peculiar appearance that no one who 
knew him could have mistaken a stranger 
for him. 

One of the most famous of Oxford 
ghosts, which has frequently been stated 
to have been seen, is that of Archbishop 
Laud, who built the Canterbury Quad- 
rangle of St. John’s College. He is said 
(0 appear in the library, the east wing of 
which was added by him, and contains 
to-day among its treasures his cope and 
other vestments. 

* kK OK * 


[ have just received the latest work 
from the pen of Miss L. Margery Bazett, 
the well-known medium who calls her 
book? “The Broken Silence” an attractive 
title for a treatise on spiritualism. 

The author discusses our outlook on 
death, the unseen world, communication, 
etc. But the chief value of the work lies 
in Part 2, which is a record of alleged 
after-death communications from Jean 
Walter de Henenschwand received by 
Madame de Henenschwan¢! through Miss 
Bazett in cooperation with a “neutral 
third.” Assumng that the conditions were 
as stated, the record is remarkably inter- 
esting. 

ee KOR OK 

The fourth edition of the Rev. Charles 
L. Tweedale's ‘Man’s Survival after 
Death” has just appeared? The book 
has been revised and a number of ap- 
pendices bring the work up to date. The 
book covers most of the phenomena or 
alleged phenomena associated with spirit- 
ualism and if the shady side of the sub- 


—— 


2. The Broken Silence, by L. Margery Bazett, Lon- 
fon, Rider & Co., 2/6 net. 


my London, Richards, 90 Newman Street, W.1., 10s. 
od. net. 
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ject is conspicious by its absence, it is 
probably because the author did not con- 
sider it necessary to include it. It is very 
easy to criticise Mr. Tweedale’s “evi- 
dence” and some of his citations are un- 
fortunate. For example, he states (p.334) 
that the phenomena of “Martha Berand” 
(sic), i.e. Eva C., and Stanislawa P. are 
genuine ‘beyond the possibility of doubt.” 
The world knows that Eva C.’s pheno- 
mena were always suspect and only a 
few months ago Dr. Osty’s camera 
caught Stanislawa P. in flagrante delicto'; 
and the resultant photograph is illumina- 
ting in more senses than one. I saw 
Stanislawa myself in Warsaw some years 
ago and the opinion I then formed was 
that her manifestations would not stand 
the simplest form of control. 

But Mr. Tweedale’s book give a good 
résuimé of the modern spiritualist move- 
ment and has a very full index, though 
I do wish he would get his proper names 
right (“Herbert Carrington” for Here- 
ward Carrington, “Fielding” for Feilding, 
etc.). 

Lae o 

Sir George Younghusband, Keeper of 
the Jewel House, Tower of London has 
been recounting in the May issue of The 
British Legion some curious incidents 
which have happened at the Tower. He 
says: “My dressing-room is over the 
Traitors’ Gate. From the window we 
look out upon the Bloody Tower and the 
parapet walk where Sir Walter Raleigh 
and others promenaded for the enter- 
tainment of the passers-by and the cur- 
ious visitors. Lord Grey de Wilton was 
taken out of this room to be executed, but 
was reprieved on the scaffold and was 
ordered to be imprisoned for life in the 
Tower of London. The room he lived 
in was mentioned as ‘the small chamber 
over the Gate’. Soon after I took up 
iy quarters here—it was on May 4 


4. See Revue Metapsychique, Nov.-Dec., 1930. 


> 
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1919, that it happened—I was dress- 
ing at about eight in the morning 
when I noticed the door being slowly 
opened. I went to shut it, but before I 
could reach it, the door closed itself. It 
is a very solid door, with a strong latch, 
and I could feel no wind or draught. I 
pulled the door open hastily and went 
outside, but not a soul was in sight. The 
door had opened and shut very silently, 
and four days later this happened again. 
I tried to make it work by opening and 
shutting windows to form a_ strong 
draught. This caused the door to open, 
but not to shut. It would not shut as 
well as open. It was rather uncanny. 

“About a fortnight ago, after the 
broadcasting had finished, I shut down 
our portable wireless set. It has two 
spring locks but no key. We have never 
had a key. Next morning—Friday—Lady 
Younghusband and I went away. Mean- 
while, the maid had put the wireless box 
in the Oratory of Thomas 4a Becket, 
which leads out of our drawing-room, 
and kept the door into the Oratory 
locked all the time we were away. When 
we came back to the Tower and tried to 
use the wireless we found that the box 
was locked. We had to get a locksmith 
to open it. And as far as we can learn, 
a key was never provided for the box. 
When it was opened we found that the 
wires had been disconnected and the ap- 
paratus put out of order. No one had 
entered the Oratory during our absence 
and we cannot explain the incident. Did 
Thomas a Becket come back, and did he 
not like wireless?” 

eee 


An important series of articles on 
“Exploring the Unseen’’ was commenced 
in the Morning Post for June 29th. They 
are ‘being written by ‘Incognitus’, the 
pseudonym of a scientist. It is stated that 
the author will present some novel and 
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interesting conclusions based on several 
years’ study of the subject from a purely 
scientific standpoint. He is not a spirit- 
ualist and has worked “with an open 
mind.” 

Only one article has appeared at the 
time of writing but ‘Incognitus’ already 
admits: “The truth is that any one who 
explores the unseen with an open mind 
and watchful eye will come to the con- 
clusion that genuine communication is 
certainly possible but comparatively rare, 
and that most of the messages received 
are not genuine.”’ 

Being strictly copyright, I am not at 
liberty to give extensive quotations, but 
the author devotes most of his first paper 
to giving us ‘a perfectly clear picture of 
the subject that is being investigated, 
which is death.” He also discusses at 
some length what we mean by ‘“‘life’”’ and 
“the life force.” The series is attrac- 
ting considerable attention. 

ee KK 


A few months ago in these Nofes I 
drew attention to the attacks on Upton 
Sinclair by the London Communists, con- 
cerning his book Mental Radio. Sinclait 
was accused of backsliding. 

But Sinclair has just sent me a pam- 
phlet, recently issued by himself, which 
tells a very different story. The brochure 
is a collection of reviews and criticisms 
of the most popular of Sinclair’s books, 
compiled by the various literary groups 
and workers’ clubs of Leningrad. Most 
of these groups are connected with the 
metal trades. The criticisms make ex- 
tremely interesting reading and are from 
workers of all ages, including boys of 16 
and upwards. 

* oe OR OK OK 


The Bishop of Birmingham (Dr. 


Barnes), in his address to the Birming- 
ham Diocesan Conference on June 29th. 
urged the need foi a new type of creed. 
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They needed, for instance, he re- 
marked, the affirmation of such an im- 
portant Christian belief as the doctrine 
of personal immortality, and no creed 
could be satisfactory which did not 
formulate Christ's emphasis on purity 
and peace. 

‘Thus,’ Dr. Barnes asserted, ‘I desire 
to see a new type of creed arise. If, and 
when, it comes we shall also, I believe, 
need articles to repudiate errors—modern 
no less than ancient, and to affirm 
philosophical and psychological truths, 
such as the moral fredom of the in- 
dividual.” 

[f and when the Church seriously en- 
tered on the task of doctrinal revision, 
he continued, three principles should be 
accepted by those who attempted what 
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of necessity would be a formidable task. 
First, they ought not to reject the Re- 
formation, but to build upon it. Second- 
ly, they ought not to quarrel with mod- 
ern knowledge but to accept it. Thirdly, 
they ought not to pretend to find perfect 
and final truth in some old-time formula, 
but continually tc listen to the Holy 
Spirit, Who not only inspired Holy 
Scripture, but Who also still spoke by 
His prophets. 
xe ROR 
{ This third conclusion reaffirms in other 
words the finding of the Archbishop's 
Committee at the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920. This Committee affirmed that 
truth was a progressive revelation and 
not an original gift of authority stereo- 
typed for all time.——Ed.} 


* *e Kk K * 


THE CONTINENTAL JOURNALS 


DR. GERDA WALTHER 


The “ZEITSCHRIFT FUER PARAPSY- 
CHOLOGIE” for June 1931 contains the fol- 
lowing principal articles: 


"On the question of the connection between 
hysteria and mediumism’’, by the editor, Dr. 
Paul Sunner, Berlin. Prof. Hugo Szanto of 
Bratislava had reported Dr. Sunner that a wo- 
man in Klausenburg, Roumania, seemed, accord- 
ing to letters he got from her asking for ad- 
vice, to have psychic faculties ;—telepathy, pre- 
cognitions, automatic writings in trance-condi- 
tion, opening of a closed cupboard by itself, etc. 
Prof, Szanto on a visit to the medium only got 
some raps, a luminous phenomenon and a 
trance-speech. The greater phenomena were 
said only to occur in connection with excite- 
ments and strong emotions (of which many 
seemed to happen, perhaps in consequence of 
a sexual frigidity which greatly disturbed her 
young marriage.) The medium’s husband had 
been condemned to 6 months imprisonment 
for communist agitation. This greatly annoyed 
the medium and one morning she found on her 
sewing machine on which she had been work- 
ing the figure “6” formed out of stiffened white 
threads. This is looked upon as an interest. 








ing phenomenon though unfortunately it did 
not occur under test conditions. Dr. Sunner 
later on also visited the medium but only got 
trance-speeches ending a hysterical fit, which 
caused him to awaken her. After the birth of 


a child the phenomena ceased. Dr. Sunner 
thinks they were caused by her sexual frigidity 
and other compiexes manifesting a physical 
phenomenon as has often been observed in 
poltergeist cases. 

D. jur Armin Mittelberger: "A sitting for 
pbenomena with Kordon-Veri in Klagenfurt’ 
on Feb. 4th, 1931. The medium produced 
lurnainous phenomena, fog-like white patches 
(teleplasm?), a materialized hand or pseudopod 
which took up a glass with a strip of luminous 
ball and a weight of 500 gr. These objects were 
held up over the sitters’ heads. Unfortunately 
the sitting took place in entire darkness, so that 
the alleged materializations could only be seen 
when they were close to the luminous objects. 
The medium and sitters all sat round a table, 
the sitters on the right and left of the medium 
holding his hands and putting their feet on 
his, all the other sitters had their hands chained 
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together. The medium and his impresario, 
who sat opposite to him during the sitting, were 
searched before the séance, the séance-room 
too. Then two levitations—also in utter dark- 
ness—of the medium’s body as high as eight 
to ten feet above the ground took place 
while the medium’s hands were held (the con- 
trollers had to let go during the second levita- 
tion because the medium went up so quickly), 
he also had a luminous band around his head, 
luminous stripes along his arms and legs. (It 
will be remembered that Prof. Przibram of 
Vienna and the fraudulent medium Kraus were 
able to produce fraudulent levitations under 
such conditions, so these phenomena can’t be 
looked upon as satisfactory. It would be high- 
ly desirable that Kordon Veri’s faculties should 
be investigated by Mr. Price or Dr. Osty under 
their fraud-proof conditions. Unfortunately 
Kordon-Veri never answered an invitation he 
got from Mr. Price and his manager Dr. Lang- 
er said to others, he wouldn’t go to London 
before he had given the researchers in his native 
country an opportunity of investigating his 
phenomena. Let us hope he really will go to 
London or Paris later! Raps were also ob- 
tained, and the medium played strange, seem- 
ingly oriental, tunes on the piano in the dark 
(his “control’’ La Nien is said to be a deceased 
Tibetan). ‘This medium can’t play the piano” 
—says Dr. Langer. . Also the medium’s coat 
was pulled off while his hands were controlled. 

A witness for Mr. Heinrich Melzer’ (the 
apport-medium), L. Gunther-Schwerin, writes 
against some Dutch attacks on the genuineness 
of this medium and reports a sitting with him 
on June 8th, 1929 in the flat of Dr. med. Linck 
of Wiesbaden. After putting off his coat and 
waistcoat and having had his hairs, nose, mouth 
and hands thoroughly examined the medium 
had to put on an over-suit belonging to one of 
the sitters, who had brought it along with him. 
This suit was also searched thoroughly. (It 
was without pockets, closed with rubber bands 
round the wrists and ankles, as motorcyclists 
wear them.) In spite of this, five stones were 
apported (no flowers). The sitting took place 
in full light, so that the medium could be 
watched the whole time. 

Dr. A. Fitz: “Report of some sittings with 
a Chinese medium’ in Pasoeroean, Java, July 
and August, 1930. The name of the medium 
was To A Sam. He was born in Shanghai, ran 
away from home at the age of ten because of 
illtreatment by a Chinese teacher; met a French- 
man (born in China), who was medium and 
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lion-tamer. He discovered To A Sam’s psychic 
faculties, developed them and took him with him 
as far as Arabia, where he was killed by a lion. 
Then the medium To A Sam came to Java with 
the help of a doctor, where he has been living 
for ten years earning his living as a medium. He 
conjured the spirits of people who had been 
born in Java and were buried there no longer 
than ten years ago, but could only do so if a 
blood-relation or the wife desired it. He couldn't 
conjure others because they would go “‘across 
the sea” and on looking for them “‘other spirits 
would attack him on the sea”. He began his 
incantations with burning incense and praying, 
then asked for the person he was to conjure, 
and fell in trance. If the incantation was suc- 
cessful he would suddenly begin to speak in a 
different voice in good Javanese, which he 
couldn’t speak fluently otherwise. The spirits 
manifesting seemed to know a lot about their 
former lives, asked for relatives, what had be- 
come of their property etc. What they said 
about their after-death lives seemed to be just 
a copy of their lives on earth. 

Geh. Rat Prof. Dr. Ludwig (Emeritus Pro 
fessor of church-history at the catholic lyceum 
in Freising) “A murder of the Feme (some- 
thing like Ku-Klux-Klan) and its conse- 
quences’. On February 19th, 1923 a young 
North-German teacher sympathizing with a na- 
tionalist party was killed by two adherents of 
this party, who didn’t trust him and thought 
he might be a spy, by shooting him and then 
throwing him into the river Isar, which carried 
him as far as Freising, where the body was 
found. Before he knew anything about this, 
the father of the murdered man living in Wis- 
bar (Mecklenburg) far away from Munich saw 
the whole thing exactly as it happened during 
the night between 12 and 1 o'clock. At the 
same time his watch stopped. All the details 
were confirmed later on when the father saw 
the place where the murder had happened and 
was confronted with the murderers after they 
had been taken. 

R. Lambert: “The crisis in the British S.P.R.” 
Reviews the attacks of Bradley, Rothy, Price 
and Dingwall. Lambert distinguishes between 
the ‘‘Positivists’” and ‘‘Dubitivists” (with whom 
he reckons himself). It is true that the Dubitiv- 
ists can hardly get any mediums, but the posi- 
tivists have no reason to rejoice because of 
this, because the dubitivists are the link be- 
tween official science and psychic research, and 
official science will never take investigations 
seriously that have not been carried through 






















by the dubitivists or are rejected by them. 
Driesch was right when he said (in Athens) : 
“Jet us rather reject 99 genuine phenomena 
than take one fraudulent one for genuine.” 


Karl Rothy: “The alleged manifestations of 


Conan Doyle’’ reports the sitting of Mr. Price 
with Mrs. Eileen Garret and Lady Conan 
Doyle's doubts regarding it. Mr. Rothy also 
quotes a letter he had from Sir Oliver Lodge 
asking him to keep his friendly feelings for the 
British $.P.R. and to excuse the faults of Mr. 
Besterman as due to his youth and lack of ex- 
perience. 

Dr. Gerda Walther: “Mr. Wilhelm Gubisch 
enlightens the public on the true nature of 
psychic phenomena’. Mr. Gubisch lectures on 
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psychics all round Germany, Austria etc. 
showing some tricks and pretending all psychic 
phenomena are thus produced. He also has a 
cabinet and a cage for imitating Willy Schneid- 
ers phenomena—just as Mr. Maskelyne did 
with Rudi. When I gave him the invitation of 
Mr. Price to come to London and reproduce 
Rudi’s phenomena in the National Laboratory 
under the same conditions as obtained with 
Rudi, Mr. Gubisch answered he ‘‘didn’t think 
that was his business,’—he “only wanted to 
enlighten the public.” I think Mr. Price will 
report these things in his International Notes 
as I wrote him a detailed description of Mr. 
Gubisch’s tricks, so I need not enter upon 
them here. G.W. 


BOOKS GIVEN BY MRS. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER 
July 13, 1931 
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“DISCARNATE KNOWLEDGE”: Proposed Reprint in Book form. 


Schrenck Notzing, Baron von 


In response to numerous enquiries and the wide ‘interest shewn in the series ot 
articles appearing under this title, and based upon the records made by Mr. William 


T. Glover of psychic communications given 


through the mediumship of X..., a 


reprint is in contemplation as soon as possible after the termination of the series. 
The plans for publication will be greatly assisted by the receipt of provisional offers 
for the subscription of one or more copies. The price will not exceed $2. and full 
particulars will be furnished later to each person subscribing. Letters may be ad- 


dressed to the Editor at Hyslop House. 


